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1 
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R. S. Storrs, Jun. 


Domestic Correspondence, 


SABBATH EVENING LECTURES, 


BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Feb. 11, 1850. 
Eprrors:—-Two churches were again 
ast evening to hear the two sermons 
vurae, by Rev. Mr. Cushing, of the Ed- 
ic chureh, and Rev. Mr. Richards, junior pas- 
«Central church, Both were excellent dis- 
and without disparagement to any already 
clivered, we may perhaps be permitted to say, 
( Cushing was one of the 


VWirss 


sermon of Mr. of t 
clearest, most irresistible and effective 


that the 
seat, 
arguments we were ever privileged to hear. We 
subjoin a brief abstract of both. 
CUSHING’S DISCOURSE ON THE RETRIBU- 
TIVE JUSTICE OF GOD. 


REV, MR 
“& Say ye to the righteous, that it shall be well 
sith him: for they shall eat the fruit of thetr do- 
Wo unto the wicked ! it shall be ill with 
i: for the reward of his hands shall be given 
~ Isaiah 3: 10, 
When we contemplate the natural attributes 
we feel our insignificance. And when 
ve turn from these to a view of God as the Moral 
Governor of the universe, his attributes become 
s) associated with our destiny as to be well nigh 
overwhelming to the mind. To any inquiry into 
his nature, we should therefore come with the 
most docility. Not what we wish He were ; 
it what we imagine He ought to be; but what 
s, that is the question. 
Let us consider the subject brought before us 
our text, by means of interrogatories. 

What is the exact idea which we express by the 
ls Retributive Justice? Theologians have 
ithe word justice generically, coloring it va- 

iously by the epithets pretixed. Thus commuta- 
justice gives an equivalent for what is re- 
Legislative justice prescribes the best 
iws for subjects. The term general justice has 
been applied by New England writers to general 
benevolence or holiness. This--as the younger 
Edwards remarks—is an improper use of the 
em. Itis the disposition in a Moral Governor 
support his law, but does not decide the mode 
doing it. Retributive justice is a disposition 
tow suck rewards, and inflict such puncshments, 


i God, 


H 


" 
ceived, 


vdivided into remunerative, which suitably 
rads the meritorious, and punitive, which 
lubly punishes the ill-deserving. It is the 
‘ter with which we shall have most todo. It 
eds to be carefully distinguished from other 
lispositions which are nearly allied to it. (1.) It 
distinct from partiality. Tt isnotan undue bias 
of mind toward one individual, involving injury 
but it treats each as he deserves. 
(2.) It is wholly distinct from anger, or revenge, or 
(3.) It is wholly dis- 


tinct from a disposition to chastise as means for the 


to others, 
malicious delight in pain. 


Some of the 
measures of human governments toward criminals 
this nature, and therefore some have lapsed 
into the error that they ought always to be so, 
vhich if carried out abolishes all punishment 
nthe striet sense of the word. In this world 
God chastises us for our profit, and this has mis- 
Bat assuming that punishment may 
e endless, it cannot be disciplinary, for disci- 
pine involves probation, which contemplates sub- 
‘quent retribution. 


reformation of a disobedient subject. 


ire of 


ed some, 


Eternal probation is in con- 
‘ict with reason as well as Scripture. 

We are peculiarly exposed to error on this 
inject, because the same language is often used 
‘its expression which expresses these radically 
ilerent dispositions, Our translation of the 
ible applies to God the words “ anger,” “ ven- 
“revenge,” &c. But language has 
Revenge then meant what 
cage Means now, and anger in thus synony- 

s with indignation. 

\ssuming that we all have now the same idea 
‘ached to the words retributive justice, let us 
jUite = 


ince,” 


aged in sense. 


\l. I there, in the nature of things, any founda- 
n for Retributive Justice, t. e., for the bestowal of 

wh rewards, and the infliction of such punish- 
: subjects in view of their character de- 

Some men say there can be no such thing 

“Ss @ holy (isposition to inflict pain for transgres- 
‘ton That there is nothing between malice on 
‘He ove Band, and compassion onthe other. But 


l remark 


(1.) 


lo 


That there is, in the nature of things, foun- 
' Jor Retributive Justice, is the universal de- 
“On Of the unbiased judgment of men. 

) This ws evident from their laneuage. So 
‘ras we know, every dialect of earth includes 
ich words as “just,” “ unjust,” « praiseworthy,” 
‘lameworthy,” &, But words express previ- 
18 ideas. 

) The conduct of men is proof to the same 
Every man has felt indignant, and has 
‘that this feeling was right. The inconsist- 
cies of those who deny any natural founda- 
on for retributive justice, prove that after all 
¢ truth clings to them in common with others. 
‘hey are as grateful as other men for favor, as 
idignant at affronts. They profess sympathy 
‘tthe murderer, yet when he is hanged they 
‘ave none for the government, which, on their 
‘‘eory, is a greater murderer than he. 
_(2.) As evidence for a natural foundation for 
Netributive Justice, it may be urged that all men 
‘ire et respecting others. If we see a man ar- 
‘sted in the street, our first inquiry is, “What 
“shedone® If he is unquestionably guilty 
some horrid crime, we instinctively say, “I 
“glad they caught him. He ought to suffer.” 
(3.) All men fear it respecting themselves. Adam 
“d himself as soon as he had sinned. The 
culty man dreads to meet an officer of justice. 
“e even fears the glance of any human eye, and 
embles at the rustle of a leaf. 
lll. What evidence is there that Retributive Jus- 
me san attribute of God? Before entering on 
oe argument, let us consider two objec- 
’ 8 
\@.) We are told that men are not treated accord- 
“€ to their deserts in this world, and therefore 
we shall not be hereafter. We concede the prem- 
Men are not treated according to their 
mas 8 rg (except possibly in the case of na- 
a Who will have no natipnal existence here- 
ae But we deny the couclusion. The Bible 
: mi the matter. We axe under an economy 
nF . Noman is treated worse here, but all 
» than they deserve. Good reason for this 


ise, 
desert 


is shown. We are now ontria!. God reserves 
his retributive justice for the eternal state. 

(b.) It is objected that mercy is exercised in Christ, 
whereby we are forever delivered from the just pun- 
ishment of sin. But the atonement has condi- 
tions. It delivers all mankind from retributive 
justice in this world; and it secures to all man- 
kind, on certain conditions, the free offer of eter- 
ual deliverance from penal, and eternal participa- 
tion in remunerative justice. It will actually 
secure to those who accept it eternal joy, and 
leave to eternal sorrow those who reject it. It 
does not therefore conflict with the free opera- 
tions of retributive justice. Our direct argument 
may now be brief. 

(1.) That Retributive Justice is an attribute of 
of God, is proved by our desire for its execution. 
We have seen that we have this desire. We feel 
it to be right. God would not have implanted it 
in us unless he designed to gratify it. 

(2.) The same is proved by our fear of its execu- 
tion. But God would not torment us with a fear 
of that which He has no disposition to inflict, 
und to which we are in no sense exposed. 

(3°) The same is proved, from the fact that there 
ts foundation for it in the nature of things. This 
we have already seen, and we must have a 
strange idea of God if he would contradict his 
own system. 

(4.) That Retributive Justice is an attribute of 
God, is a doctrine of the Bible. 

(a.) God is represented as approving the conduct 
of individuals who exercised this disposition, e.g. 
David (Ps. 5: 10, and 28: 4; comp. Acts 13: 22), 
Elias (Rom. 11: 2), John (Rev. 6: 9, 10, 11). 
(b.) The Scriptures represent Justice as beginning 
in the world to come. 2 Thess. 1: 7,9: Rom. 
2: 6, 7, 8, 9. 

(c.) They declare that God will make a just dis- 
tinction in his treatment of men, according to their 
advantages in this life. Rom, 2: 12; Luke 12: 
(d.) God's Retributive Justice could not he more 
explicitly taught than it is in our text and its kin- 
dred passages. Job 34: 11; Jer. 17: 10; Matt. 
16: 27; 2 Cor. 5: 10; Rev. 22: 12. Reason 
and Revelation alike, therefore, teach that retri- 
butive justice is an attribute of God. To secure 
the entire moral impression of our subject, let us 
consider :—— 

IV. By what means will God, in another world, 
display his Retributive Justice? There are two 
possible ways, by the natural consequences of 
Virtue and vice, and by positive awards. The 
latter includes the former as the greater the less, 
and to that we will attend. 

(1.) That God will display his Retributive Jus- 
tice by positive awards, may be argued from both 
the hopes and fears of men. Every saint hopes for 
it, and every sinner fears it. 

(2.) This has ever been the prevailing belief of 
mankind. This is seen in the common tendency 
to regard evils as the judgments of God. It has 
given rise to self-torture among the heathen. 

(3.) The same may be argued from the inefji- 
crency of merely natural rewards and punishments. 
In the family, and in civil government, it has 
always been found that some positive penalties 
were needful to maintain subordination. When 
the opinion of certain Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers, “that the gods do not punish,” began to 
prevail among the common people, it resulted in 
most disastrous consequences. The same was 
true in England in the reign of Charles I]. If a 
doctrine is dangerous, that is sufficient argument 
against it. Doubtless the natural consequences 


“ot virtue and vice will be greater hereafter than 
ibjects in view of their character deserve. This} ) ,. 
’ 


but there is more of poetry than philoso- 
phic exactness in those lines, “ The mind is its 
own place,” &c. 

(4.) God will reward and punish with positive 
awards hereafter, because not to do so would involve 
an unreasonable separation of himself from His 
creatures. Natural consequences iecognize only 
natural laws. Says Robt. Hall, without the inter- 
position of a Supreme will a man’s “ own mind 
is his law, his tribunal, and his judge.’ This 
philosophy separates us from God. 

(5.) Again, this doctrine is one of distinct revela- 
All the language of the Bible cannot in- 
deed be regarded as literal, But the fearful 
imagery of such passages as Ps. IL: 6, Matt. 8: 
12, and 13: 40-50, Rev. 14: 10; 20: 15, &c., 
suggests and confirms irresistibly the idea of 
some positive and dreadful punishment. 

In view, therefore, of the teachings of Scrip- 
ture and of common sense, our text is a fit in- 
junction to the minister of God. 


tion. 


REFLECTIONS, 
1. The Retributive Justice of God should excite 
our fear. “Who among us shall dwell with 
everlasting burnings ?” 
2. The Retributive Justice of God should excite 
our reverence. That view of God which repre- 
sents him as merely an indulgent Father, robs 
him of his glory. Infidels have objected to 
Christianity that it does not foster courage and 
heroism. This objection holds against the false 
tendencies of our age, but not against the real 
character of God, and the religion founded on it. 
3. The Retributive Justice of God should excite 
our love. Miriam’s song rose up in joy toward 
Heaven when the Egyptians had just “sunk like 
lead in the mighty waters.” This attribute is 
the corner-stone of Heaven. If God were not 
just, the chorus of the redeemed would be 
hushed! 
REV. MR. RICHARDS’ SERMON ON THE IMMORTALITY 
OF THE SOUL. 
“If a man die shall he live again.” Job 14: 14. 
This question underlies every other that is 
worthy a moment's thought. Is there a God? 
What matters it if this span be the sum of our 
duration? A judgment-seat’? if we shall not be 
there? A heaven or hell? if we are shut out 
from both? Eternity? if ours is a hurried life, 
a death-bed, a grave and blank annihilation? 
Our subject is—Tue Sout: Its IMMortanrry. 
I. The Sow. What is it? It is that part of man 
distinct from the body. The tenant as contra- 
distinguished from the tenement. What do we 
know of the soul? Weare conscious of thoughts, 
feelings, choices. We cannot make these any 
clearer than their simple mention. We know 
what they are, in knowing that they are. Some- 
thing then is comprehended here which is not 
matter. But if there are thoughts, feelings, 
choices, there must be something to think, feel, 
choose ; and if this, then something competent to 
think, feel, choose. Thus we come to know our- 
selves. The soul then is athinking, feeling, choos- 
ing agent, with faculties, which, taken together, 
make up its nature, and qualify it for its results. 

Let us consider what it is not. The question 
whether the soul is material, is the question 
whether matter and mind are the same, or have 
the same properties? We say a pebble is blue, 
cold, heavy, &c. But it is none of these in itself, 
It is such as to awaken these ideas in us. Exten- 
sion, inertia, gravitation, color and the like, are 
the properties of matter. Intellect, sensibility, 
will, &c., of mind. Effects so different argue 
causes as different. Matter and mind are an- 
tipodes. 

Il. Is the Soul immortal? Shall we to whom 
the body is more the prison than the home, who 
look through its grated windows on the world 
without, seeing through its eye, hearing through 
its ear, (not the eye seeing and the ear hearing), 
shall we survive the catastrophe of death, or 
will this dust that has served us for tenement 
become our tomb? This is our question. 

(1.) The burden of proof is in him who denies 
the Soul's immortality. It exists on cause. We 
may assume the continued operation of that 
cause. The sun will rise, fire burn, poison kill, 
matter gravitate, and so the soul exist, to-mor- 





survive death, what is there beyond to threaten 
it? But it is the body that dies, and there is no 
evidence that this is not rather the emancipation 
than the destruction of the soul. Not a particle 
of the body is destroyed by death. Why is not 
the soul equally indestructible * 

(2.) The unexhausted capacities; and unrealized 
aspirations of the present, point to a future life. 
The uncertainty of the duration of life, and its 
insufficiencies while it lasts, point us to the future. 
We stand on the edge of a vast maelstrom, watch- 
ing the wrecks of human schemes and hopes 
that wheel in its eddies, and disappear in its in- 
satiate vortex, till cach spar and fragment, and 
tattered shred, becomes eloquent of another and 
an immortal life ! 

(3.) Another consideration in favor of the future 
existence of the Soul, is the wide-spread belief in 
that existence. This conviction is peculiar to no 
age nor country. It is everywhere in history, 
and everywhere in life. 

(4.) This doctrine is involved in thesprecedent be- 
lief of the Souls accountability. ~ 

(5.) It is involved in yet another, equally wniver- 
sal—retribution, Some men call this the world of 
retribution. The wish is father to the thought. 
They would it were. Yet in more solemn mo- 
ments, when conscience is on her watch—the 
shadows of coming events thicken—faint notes of 
the last tramp seem to break the stillness of eter- 
nity, and the sky reddens with the last funeral 
pyre. 

(6.) The Scriptures bring immortality to light. 
This, said the speaker, I am almost tempted to 
pass by, for no man who doubts the immortality 
of the soul will be likely to believe the Bible, 
and no man who believes the Bible can doubt the 
immortality of the soul. He then proceeded in 
a very rapid, yet glowing and impressive man- 
ner, to picture before the audience the manifest 
testimonies of the Old and New Testament to the 
doctrine for which he argued, when he closed 
somewhat as follows : 

As we leave this sanctuary let three thoughts 
go with us. 

(1.) The Soul's inevitable destiny—to live! Fear 
not that by some convulsion or accident, by vio- 
lence or disease, thou mayest die : it is impossible ! 
(2.) The Soul's alternative! Endless and ever- 
increasing good, or endless and ever-augmenting 
evil! One or the other must be ours. 

(3.) The Soul's responsibility! To decide be- 
tween these eternities! We cannot have both! 
We cannot have neither!’ Which? The dial 
hastens us! Wuhicn’? Morton. 


For the Independent. 


NOT ABOUT DR. BUSHNELL. 


It may be perhaps a matter of interest with 
some minds just now to know what were the 
views of Sabellius in regard to the Trinity. To 
understand what these views were, we must con- 
sider first what was the prevailing opinion in the 
Church on the same subject, that his views may 
be seen in their proper relations. 

The prevailing idea, what might be called the 
orthodox view, in the Eastern Church, was that 
of a distinction in essence or substance between 
the Father and the Logos, or the Son. The 
latter was held to be a Spirit, the first begotten of 
God, the first born of every creature, the fountain 
of light and life, from whom all other spirits 
were to draw their supplies. He was not held to 
be of a coérdinate rank with the Fathgr, but sub- 
ordinate. 

There were in the Church, however, a large 
body of believers, who, having been Pagans, 
were, after their conversion, the more carefully 
educated to the doctrine of one God. The unity 
of the Divine nature was set before them so 
prominently as to drive out from their minds, if 
possible, all polytheistic notions. The one God 
was in their minds the great fundamental idea. 
They either rejected entirely the Logos idea—the 
idea of Christ as distinct from the Father, which 
prevailed generally among the Jewish converts— 
or understood by it simply a divine energy, the 
divine wisdom which illuminates the souls of the 
pious. The general term by which these and 
similar views were designated was Monarchian- 
ism. God to their minds was the one great 
Monarch. 

But while those Monarchians agreed among 
themselves in the general views alluded to, there 
were at the same time different branches of this 
body which were widely at variance among 
themselves, and which, as not unfrequently oc- 
curs, contended sometimes more vigorously 
among themselves than they did with the body 
of the Church whose views they opposed. 
Omitting to notice the minor shades of differ- 
ence which existed among the branches of the 
Monarchian party, we may divide these branches 
comprehensively into two classes. First, the 
class who were the oldest opponents of John’s 
gospel—the “ Alogi,” or in the phraseology of 
our day, the anti-Logos party, who thought that 
in the minds of the Church generally the distine- 
tion was not sufficiently marked and definite be- 
tween Christ, or the Logos, and the one true God. 
The originator of the views of this class was 
Theodotus, a leather-dresser of Byzantium, They 
felt that the Church in their zeal to honor the 
Logos encroached too mach on the dignity of the 
one great Monarch. In their own view, Christ 
was a man like other men, but one who from the 
beginning had been endowed with a higher de- 
gree of the divine wisdom than all other men. 
Opposed to these stood the other branch of the 
Monarchians, who saw in Christ only the one 
undivided God. With them Father and Son were 
different names for the same one God. The hu- 
man appearance of Christ was in their view sim- 
ply a transient veil, soon to pass away. The 
Logos was the Father. The Word was God. 
The sufferings of Christ were the sufferings of 
the Father. The Logos was the Father reveal- 
ing himself. This branch of the Monarchians 
was designated accordingly the Patripapians. 

It was in this branch that Sabellius was in- 
cluded, though, as we shall see, he had views of 
his own somewhat in advance of those of his 
own class. 

Origen, in behalf of what he considered the 
orthodoxy of the Church, wrote against both of 
these classes of Monarchians. And after this 
discussion, and in consequence of it, Monarch- 
ianism assumed a somewhat altered phase, espe- 
cially in the mind of Sabellius. 

Before we proceed tp notice these changed fea- 
tures of the system, it may be worth our while to 
pause a moment and consider what was then the 
orthodox or prevailing view of the Trinity as it 
lay especially in the mind of Origen, the cham- 





pion of orthodoxy. Origen then maintained that 
the Fatherand the Son differed in essence and not 
merely in person. He affirmed an eferotes tes 
Ousias as well as an eterotes tes upostaseos. The 
Father in his view was, in respect to essence or 
swhstance, far exalted above the Son. To affirm 
an equality between them he considered a profa- 
nation of the supreme essence. We must offer 
prayer only to the Father. To pray to the Son 
would be as improper as it would have been for 
a Jew to pray to his high priest, instead of draw- 
ing nigh to God through him. 

In consequence now of this discussion, Mo- 
narehianism, in a spirit of conciliation, assumed 
a shape somewhat new. Beryllus, an Arabian 
bishop, endeavored to strike a middle course be- 
tween the views of the two great wings of the 
Monarchian party. Differing from the Alogi, he 
held that Christ was something more than a mere 
man—a kind of efflux or emanation of the Di- 
vine nature, embodied in the form of Jesas. He 
held, moreover, to a-kind of preéxistence in the 








row, on precedent. Why not? If the soul can | 


case of Christ; but it was rather a preéxistence 
| in the Divine parpose than in fact. In a synod 
which met in 244, Origen opposed these views, 
and by the force of his arguments and persua- 
sions induced Beryllus to recant and adopt the 
| prevailing views. This attempt at conciliation 
on the part of the Monarchians therefore came 
to naught. 

In this juncture appeared Sabellius, of Ptole- 
mais in Peutapolis, Africa, belonging to the Patri- 
papian branch of the Monarchians. By him an 
; advance was made in the development of the 
| Monarchian theory. Before him, the Monarchi- 
| ans had agreed with the advocates of the Logos 
| doctrine of the Church, so far as to consider “the 
Father” as a name indicative of the primal Di- 
vine essence, and held that all beside this was 
something derived and subordinate. Sabellius 
differing here from his own party as well as from 
the orthodox, affirmed that the three terms, Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, were terms indicative 
of codrdinate relations—i. e., these three terms 
indicated merely three different phases under 
which the one Supreme Essence is revealed. God 
under the terms, Father, Son, &c., is merely God 
in his relations to the world. The Triad is sim- 
ply a three-fold evolution of the Monad—the ab- 
solute God; or as he sometimes said, the term 
Father designates the Divine Essence as it is in 
itself, and the Son and Holy Ghost are evolutions 
(unfoldings) of the same. He did not scruple to 
employ the word “persons,” but took it in the 
sense of personifications. The question may 
arise whether he conceived evolution of God 
into the Logos to have taken place only at the 
beginning of the New Testament era, or before. 
He seems to consider it as having taken place 
prior to the creation of all beings and things. 
In his view, God in the Logos created the uni- 
verse, material and spiritual. It was in the 
image of the Logos that man was originally 
made. When man lost his image (such was his 
view), the Logos descended into our nature to 
bring man back to his perfection. The involu- 
tion of the Triad back into the Monad, he sup- 
posed would take place when the work of 
redemption was complete. 

I have now accomplished the task I proposed, 
and answered the inquiry, Whatis Sabellianism ? 

'{ this article is fortunate enough to find a 
reader, he can infer and apply to present times ac- 
cording to his own fancy. I have adhered to my 
heading, and said “ nothing about Dr. Bushnell.” 

Eco. 





For the Independent. 


THE TRINITY. 


EXPLANATION, 

Several divines, for whose opinions I have a 
great respect, have mentioned to me, that, al- 
though they, in general, approved of my remarks 
on the doctrine of the trinity, yet that they 
thought there was danger of going too far, and 
that in avoiding Scylla we might fall into Cha- 
rybdis; and it is possible that I may have rubbed 
against the rocks on that side. I thought | had 
not touched them; but, in being more explicit, I 
hope to be able to escape them on both sides. 

It will be considered that I wrote as a Layman, 

expressing the opinions of the Laity of the “Old 
Colony,” who pretend not to fathom “the deep 
things of God,” but trust that they “know in 
whom they have believed,” and expect to under- 
stand all that, as private Christians, they ought 
to be called upon to believe. We take the reli- 
gious periodicals, and perceive that we are called 
upon to believe the true rationale and reject the 
false. We find we are not satisfied that any of 
them are clearly proved by scripture, and we fall 
back upon the great charter of our salvation. 
We do not wish to discourage the investigations 
of learned and enterprising minds on a subject of 
so great importance ; a subject which Christians, 
from the beginning, have been desirous to look 
into. A consideration of the nature and manner 
of the Divine existence, which is the object of 
all their hopes, prayers, will and service, calls 
up all the powers of their minds, and intérests 
all their affections; and they have been willing 
to receive every glimmering of light which can 
be brought out from the Divine word, not hoping 
to obtain it from any other source. And espe- 
cially the character of our Lord, “as God mani- 
fest in the flesh,” has been studied from the be- 
ginning, and the Christian mind has been open 
to give due attention to all who “ reason out of 
the scriptures” concerning it. 
But as protestants, every one must be allowed 
to interpret and judge for himself; and as Con- 
gregationalists, we tolerate and do not “ judge our 
brother” in this matter. If he cannot see what 
we think we see; if his reason cannot interpret 
and draw inferences as our reason can, we have 
no warrant tocondemn him. If, however, we are 
to belong to the same church, we must take care 
to be agreed in all essential fundamental truths. 
Farther than this it is not wise to go. We must 
not tie wp the human mind, and it is certain that 
no two minds agree in all things. 

It is agreed that the trinity is a fundamental 
doctrine; but not less than a thousand questions 
may arise on the very propounding of the word, 
and certain we are that very few of them can be 
answered. The definition usually given is not 
without its difficulties, and has given rise to many 
adverse opinions and discussions, and I did not 
intend to go into them. 

The ground I intended to take for the Laity, in 
this land of the “first comers,” was—that there 
is a boundary over which private Christians 
ought not to be pushed; that boundary appeared 
to me to be found in the Bible, and | endeavored 
to define it. I did not intend to discard the creed, 
but said it was open to expos?tion which must be 
according to Holy Writ, and that we must not be 
pushed so far in our faith that we cannot carry 
our understanding with us, and that this could 
not be done by any human contrivances for 
conformity. 

We do not object to the Westminster or Savoy 
Confession, but our churches do not adopt either 
of them, eo nomine, or in exact terms, in the Con- 
fessions which are drawn up at their Organiza- 
tion. We have, these hundred years, made use 
of one much more simple, and almost identical 
with that which is adopted in the Congregational 
Churches in England; and on the subject of the 
trinity this is the article: “God is revealed in 
the Scriptures as the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
and to each is attributable the same divine pro- 
perties and perfections: this they cordially be- 
lieve withoutattempting to explain.” Ours is in 
these words: “There is one God, self-existent, 
eternal, perfectly holy, the creator and rightful 
disposer of all things, subsisting in a manner 
mysterious to us, as Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” 
3 Han. 590. Up. Nat. Dise. 67. The Brethren 
think they understand their articles and believe 
them. With these, we think the Apostles’ Creed 
fully agrees; and it seems to us that these come 
up to the line over which orthodox Christians, in 
private life, are not agreed to pass, and if they 
were, the gain would not be great. 

Other formulas go further and assert “ three 
persons in the Godhead,” to which the orthodox 
make no objection. But it may be doubted whe- 
ther this is making any advance towards exact- 
ness in conformity. Experience has shown that 
persona can be interpreted to suit many of doubt- 
ful orthodoxy, and it is thought by many of our 
best Christians that the word merely throws 
honest Christians into deeper mystery, instead of 
giving them any true light. The great Baxter 
thought the Apostles’ Creed sufficient, and that 
nothing was gained by adding other words which 
the heretic would first interpet in his own way 
and then agree to. 





means “all that we know of him.” 


the interior mystery of the divine nature so far, 


them. 

We hope that we, and the two thousand Con- 
gregational Churches of England, are not to be 
considered as heretics, because we have not that 
word in the creeds of our churches. Indeed, I 
do not see any ground to charge any man with 
this heresy, who firmly believes all the declara- 
tions of Scripture relating to the person of our 
Lord, and interprets those declarations as do the 
orthodox. 

It was in view of the dozen or more theories 
which have lately been advanced on this subject, 
and of the positiveness with which it has been 
said we must adopt them, that I was induced to 
introduce the declaration of Bishop Horseley, 
which was, that although he considered the ra- 
tionale which he proposed to be scriptural, yet he 
did not pretend that he could satisfy others that 
it was so. We do not wish to stop the discussion, 
but we hope not to fall under its blows. 

A DesceNnDANT OF THE PILGRIMS, 


Notre.—The Apostles’ Creed. Bishop Taylor 
says:—*“ Tertullian said well, heretics make dis- 
putes and disputes make heretics: but faith 
makes none. if, upon the faith of this creed, all 
the chosen of God went to Heaven,—all I mean 
that lived good lives—] am sure Christ only hath 
the keys of hell and heaven, and no man can 
open or shut either but according to his word 
and his law; so that to him that will make his 
way harder by putting more conditions to his 
salvation, and more articles to his creed, I may 
use the words of Gregory Maximum, ‘ What dost 
thou seek greater than salvation ?—meaning by 
nice inquiries and disputes of articles beyond che 
simple, plain faith of the Apostles’ Creed.” 


[Norr. Our respected correspondent requests us 
to correct the printing of a sentence in a former 
article of his on this subject, in The Independent of 
Dec. 6, so that it shall read : 

“Although John Milton and Salmasius broke a 
lance upon the meaning of the word persona, (and 
they were the greatest of Latin scholars,) one holding 
its meaning to be “the individual substance of a ra- 
tional nature,” and the other “all we know of a 
rational nature,” yet they [the churches] have not 
perplexed themselves with these distinctions,” &c. 

Another sentence in the same article should be so 
punctuated as to read : 

“They admit that it is a mystery; and, ex vi ter- 
mini, & mystery is that concerning which we have no 
knowledge,” &e. 
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For the Independent. 


REVIVALS.—No. 4. 





TESTIMONY OF HISTORY. 

It is often said, and oftener believed, that on 
the whole, and taking a series of years into ac- 
count, there is a greater and more healthy growth 
of the churches, under the operation of the ordi- 
nary means of grace, and from gradual additions, 
than under the revival system. But is it so? 
This after all is the great question, and compti- 
ses the gist of the whole matter. It deserves, 
then, a careful examination. 

Let us, then, first review the history of the 
Church in general, and afterward descend to par- 
ticulars. I remark, then, that ecclesiastical his- 
tory shows that religion has always prospered 
most during periods of revivals. These seasons 
have characterized, in a remarkable degree, every 
notable era of the advancement of Christ’s cause. 
The gospel was first planted and propagated 
amid the most astonishing and thrilling revival 
scenes. Beginning at Jerusalem, on Pentecost, 
and proceeding to Samaria and every other place 
where the gospel was carried, we find from re- 
corded facts and from the results witnessed, that 
essentially what we call Revivals were experi- 
enced in connection with the preaching of the 
truth. In no other could such numbers of 
churches have been organized, and so many 
souls have been added to them in so short a time. 
A man now who should go about and meet with 
such success as the apostles did in winning souls 
would be called a great “revival preacher.” It 
is certain, then, that the gospel was first prop- 
agated, and gained its most glorious conquests on 
earth, in apostolic days, in connection with re- 
Vivals. 

The same thing may also be said of the next 
great era of the triumph of truth, viz: at the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century. Wherever 
that work spread it was in connection with sim- 
ilar scenes, so that it was emphatically in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Scotland and elsewhere, a 
great revival period. The same is also true of the 
more limited reformation in England under the 
Wesleys and Whitefield ; and in this country in 
connection with the labors of the latter, together 
with those of Edwards and others. “The 
Great Awakening” indeed rescued our churches 
from formalism and spiritual death, and infused 
vitality into the religion of our land. 

So also near the close of the last century and 
the beginning of the present, when religion lan- 
guished to such an alarming degree that it seem- 
ed well nigh extinction, as the result, in part, of 
the influence of the great revolutionary struggle ; 
and when it was apparently doubtful whether 
French infidelity would not gain the entire 
ascendancy, then it was that by a series of 
numerous and wide-spread revivals, God vin- 
dicated his own cause and turned back the 
tide of unbelief and irreligion, and saved our 
land. Fearful indeed was the crisis; anxiety 
filled every pious heart, and gloom hung over 
the prospects of Zion. But those revivals chang- 
ed the whole scene. They were more glorious 
and extensive and long-continued than any that 
have been witnessed since apostolic days. It is 
to them that we owe the general prevalence of 
the gospel in our land. Nor has their influence 
been confined to America. Almost all our mis- 
sionary stations, in all quarters of the globe, 
have shaeed their effects, and many of them have 
witnessed similar scenes. 

From this brief review, then, it appears that 
revivals are God’s means’ for propagating the 
gospel in the earth, of saving his cause from ex- 
tinction in periods of declension, and of giving 
an impulse to religion when its force would ap- 
pear to be nearly spent. Not only has not reli- 





For illustration I mentioned the dispute between 
Milton and Salmasius, the greatest latinists of 
their day. In their discussion concerning the exe- 
‘eution of Charles [. Salmasius thought persona 
regis could not be distinguished from the king 
himself with all his properties and powers, where- 
as Milton contended that external regal represen- 
tation and royal acts were persona regis, and these 
may be exhibited by one who is, in reality, no 
king: Salmasius that persona means “ the sub- 
stance or whole of a man,” and Milton that it 


We have had the same kind of grammatical 
discussions concerning the meaning of this word 
in our Confession, in view of which probably 
Mr. Baxter said, as before mentioned. A large 
proportion of the discussions on this important 
subject have arisen out of this one word, which 
gives the controversy a strong appearance of lo- 
gomachy, and the discussors have sometimes 
felt constrained to go into the consideration of 


that mere Bible Christians have lost sight of 


gion flourished most in their absence, as a gen- 
eral thing, but it has often sunk so low that, so 
far as we can see, it was on the point of dying 
out, and nothing but revivals has saved the 
cause from ruin. And judging from the past, we 
have reason to expect that whenever real, vital 
godliness, in its power, shall triumph over the 
form, in the nominally Christian nations of Eu- 
rope, it will be amid similar scenes with those to | - 
which I have referred, and which have been “ex-| 

hibited on a smailer scale among the Armenians 
and Nestorians. It is God's mode of displaying his 


power and grace in the dispensation of the Spirit, 
thus remarkably to revive his work after seasons 
of declension. 

But it may be said, “ Those were peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the history of the Church, which 
have been referred to, and required extraordinary 
means and measures. As a general thing how- 
ever it is better that the churches should be built 
up by gradual additions, and religion advanced 
by the quiet operation of the ordinary means of 
grace.” To this I answer that those gradual ad- 
ditions which are so desirable do not take place, 
and religion is not advanced extensively in the 
absence of revivals. This [ will show more fal- 
ly in the sequel, from statistics which I have 
gathered. A great error prevails on this point, 
which it is important should be dissipated by an 
appeal to facts. It is often said that members 
should be gathered into the churches one after 
another, through the whole year, and year after 
year, than that the same number shoald be added 
at once as the fruit of a revival. But whatever 
may be thought on this point, the great question 
is, are as many added without revivals as with ? 
l affirm there are not, and make an appeal to 
facts. In most churches there are not so many 
added in a period of ten, fifteen or twenty years, 
under the ordinary means of grace, as in a sin- 
gle revival. Probably more than three-fourths 
of all our church members are converts in revi- 
vals. Maultitudes of churches can be found, I 
doubt not, where there has been a stated minis- 
try, but where there has been no revival for 
many years, to which there has not been an av- 
erage addition of five members per annum by 
conversion, 

How has it been in the country at large for the 
past fifteen years ? Deduct all the additions from 
revivals, and the number of professors of reli- 
gion has declined actual/y, and to a still greater 
degree relatively, to the whole population. Let 
any one examine the records of hisown church, 
and deduct revival converts, and additions by let- 
ter, and he will probably find that the deaths and 
exclusions exceed or about equal the receptions. 
The tncrease of professors of religion in the Uni- 
ted States, of the Congregational and Presbyte- 
rian denominations has not been very large for 
ten or fifteen years past; and subtract from this 
those who have been converted in revivals, and 
nothing woald remain. We should have lost 
ground actually, but how much more relatively, 
had none been converted in revivals. 

It is said by some that the churches as a 
whole, and of all denominations, have kept the 
proportion good of their numbers to the whole 
population of the Union. But! do not believe this 
is true of the last ten years. Our population has 
increased fifty per cent. in about eleven years. 
Nas the number of evangelical Christians in- 
creased at the same rate ?* How many individu- 
al churches have increased at that rate, making 
allowance for emigration? I think very few 
have done so. But if there has been such a 
relatively proportionate increase from all sources, 
it is certain there has not been, if we deduct all 
the converts in revivals. 

These gradual additions, then, under the ordi- 
nary means of grace, do not take place to a suf- 
ficient extent to counterbalance deaths and apos- 
tasies, and to keep our numbers good, actually 
and relatively to the increase of population. 
Without revivals we should continually lose 
ground, and ere Jong the Christians of the Uni- 
ted States would be reduced to a fearful minority. 
However desirable gradual increase in the ab- 
sence of revivals. *t does not take place to any con- 
siderable extent ; :ind that this increase bears but a 
trifling proportion to that which results from revi- 
vals, I shall endeavor to show from statistics in 
my next. I will only now add that so faras my 
observation extends, those churches that enjoy 
frequent and powerful revivals are most spiritual 
and make most advances and show the greatest 
signs of prosperity all the time. J.C. H. 

* In examining the statistics of the increase of ev- 
angelical professors of religion, a large allowance 
must be made from the reports of the Methodists. It 
is well known that they receive and report vast num- 
bers who are not converted nor professedly so, and 
who go back again to the world. Their million of 


members should be very considerably reduced in esti- 
mating the number of actual Christians. 
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CHILDREN IN THE STREETS, 





Having read much for weeks past, in regard 
to the welfare of the children and youth at large 
in our streets, I have also noticed many plans 
which have been suggested for their reformation 
and improvement, most of them new and untried, 
many of them visionary, and of but little utility. 
Now let us see what efforts are in progress for 
that object, examine their adaptedness, see what 
they are accomplishing, what encouragement 
they need to make them more successful; and, 
if they are not adequate to the accomplishment 
of all that is desired, with such modifications and 
improvements as may from time to time suggest 
themselves to the inquiring mind, without launch- 
ing away into boundless new and untried theories. 
In the first place, we have the public and the 
ward schools, day and evening, with competent 
judicious teachers, ready to teach all who will 
come, with a large supply of choice books to 
make them attractive; and, as far as I am in- 
formed, there are nearly enough of these schools 
to accommodate all the children in our city, under 
fifteen years of age. They are free for all; and 
if they were fully attended, what a moral influence 
they would exert upon the young! 

Next, we have the Sabbath-school, designed 
expressly for the young, and especially for the 
poor, “ where, without money and without price,” 
they can assemble and learn to read—can study 
God’s word in their own way, according to their 
own belief, without fear or molestation: where, 
also, clothing of all kinds is distributed among 
the honest poor, who cannot otherwise obtain it ; 
where they can find friends to aid them in adver- 
sity, and console them in the day of trial ;—and 
these institutions are, generally speaking, under 
the care of the best and most patriotic men in our 
Jand—men who love and strive to adhere to the 
golden rule, the best rule, the wisest law known 
to men—institutions worthy to receive every 
child and youth in our country; and surely none 
are too poor to find admittance there, and none 
are too good or too learned to receive instruction 
and be profited thereby. 

We have, also, the City Tract Society, with its 
board of directors, its contributors, its missiona- 
ries, who devote their whole time laboring for 
the good of the erring and the destitute; and its 
thousand visitors visiting every house, and, as 
far as possible, every individual in our city, 
with open hands and tender hearts, ready to im- 
part instruction, and do good as opportunity 
offers. 

Then we have the Society for the Relief of the 
Poor, of all countries, ages and conditions, with 
visitors for every neighborhood, willing to listen 
to every note of sorrow, and prepared to extend 
relief to every worthy individual if poor: to as- 
sist them in sickness, and console them in their 
afflictions—and what more can they do ? 

The above are among the most prominent in- 
stitutions in our city, by means of which the chil- 
dren of the poor may be reached. They are not 
sectarian ; they are established on broad catholic 
principles. The good of all classes of men con- 
tribute to their support; and the needy, what- 
ever their religious tenets may be, have ever re- 
ceived sympathy, encouragement and relief. 
Now let me ask, are not these institutions 
worthy of the support of all good men? Are 
they not capable of such extension as to meet the 
wants and the necessities of the poor and unia- 





structed in our midst; and aided by the House of 
Refage and a wise administration of our laws, 
would they not accomplish much towards re- 
claiming the vicious and abandoned. Bring to 
the aid of these a high standard of moral feeling, 
and the active exertion, the working power, and 
the moral suasion of every intelligent moral citi- 
zen. Let each individual be the guardian of the 
neighborhood in which he lives; warn the 
vicious and the erring of the consequences of 
doing wrong; lead the young and the wandering 
to the day and Sabbath-school; encourage them 
in doing right—kindly aid them; no harshness 
is needed, neither will it do any good; but by 
kindness and love labor among them, if not per- 
sonally, by their contributions and their pray- 
ers—-and what would be the result! A large 
number are already engaged in this work; but 
how few compared with the number who should 
be? A partial effort is not sufficient; we 
want a general effort, a rising of every patriotic 
citizen, male and female, to engage in this great 
work, and not for a day, or a month, but for 
years, for life. I believe if the energies of the 
moral and religious part of the community were 
called into action, power sufficient would be 
awakened to change the moral tone of the com- 
munity, and in time eradicate many of the cry- 
ing evils that are now desecrating our city, and 
filling our alms-hoases with paupers, our prisons 
with convicts, and our land with sorrow and 
shame. M. 


For the Independent. 


TALENT vs. WEALTH. 


Talent and wealth are seldom united at the 
commencement of a career eminent for the great- 
ness of itsachievements. We think it truthful to 
affirm that a majority of those, distinguished 
either as scholars, statesmen or artisans have 
attained their several characters of usefulness, 
by toiling and striving, unaided by fortune, yet 
prompted by that superior genius called talent. 

Poverty has its ills, but too many of “ nature’s 
noblemen” have been nurtured amid those ills to 
allow us to contemn it. Poverty has its bless- 
ings too. Amid its sterner ills, what multitudes 
have first awoke to the consciousness of their 
own powers; have felt the Divinity within 
them, and the necessity of warring with difficul- 
ties innumerable, or consenting to nonetity. To 
whom are mankind most indebted for valuable 
and wondrous contributions, inventions and dis- 
coveries, in the varied departments of science 
and art? Itis chiefly to those, whose only leg- 
acy was talent, and an anconquerable energy, 
fearless of every difficulty. 

It is also true, that individuals accustomed from 
infancy to all the appliances of wealth and luxu- 
ry are frequently wanting in that tone and dis- 
cipline of character which give the highest stamp 
to genius. To the feeling of security and inde- 
pendence which belong naturally enough, to the 
possession of riches, there is allied a kindred 
ease and exemption from intellectual eflort, most 
destructive to the mental faculties and general 
usefulness. The pretension of greatness is apt 
to be slightly based on mere worldly acquisitions, 
without claiming higher merit; thus wresting 
talent from its true position, and making it a 
slave where it should be the master. 

In swaying public opinion, how omnipotent is 
wealth. Mark the air of deference and respect 
with which the masses receive the decision of 
rich men, particularly if they are dependent on 
that wealth for a subsistence, when a question 
of public interest is at stake. Modest talent and 
intellectual work may speak, but often speak 
they to the winds, when unsupported by friends 
ormoney. Men are disposed to feel a right to 
control the sentiments and acts of society, in 
proportion to the greatness of their estates. Such 
a spirit ought to belong to professedly monarch- 
ical institutions only; it is unworthy the genius 
of free democracy, and yet it stains our national 
and social character with such a hue as the crit- 
ics of the old world recognize as theirs, and re- 
joice in its extension here. Ina land, where a 
woman wearing the highest civic honor—a crown, 
boasted of “the blood of a hundred Kings” in 
her veins, there the standard of merit might very 
properly be wealth and honor ; but we who 
boast better things, God save us from such a de- 
lusion. The tables need turning, and blessed be 
he who daily and constantly opposes the encroach- 
ments of all that partakes of wealthy aristocracy 
against true talent. To thisend, we need educa- 
tion for the masses on a more sure and thorough 
seale than at present,—such education as shall 
make individuals think and reason and act for 
themselves, independent of the control of wealth. 
Would that they whose cofiers are full would 
use their money more extensively in thus educa- 
ting and thereby elevating their poorer brethren. 
Let them befriend and honor the lone, obscure 
children of genius, and in the true spirit of fra- 
ternity restore talent to its rightful position ; then 
need we fear no longer the balancing of wealth 
against talent. M. M. F. 
Rockville, Ct. Jan. Ist, 1850. 








SELECTIONS. 


Forerunners of Christianity. 
The following eloquent passage is from the 
Methodist Quarterly Review for January ; from 
an article written we believe by Prof. Tyler of 
Amherst College. It concerns a point of high 
and entrancing interest to the thoughtful mind, 
and will well reward their attention who read it. 


“It cannot, therefore, be deemed impossible, or 
even improbable, that Plutarch may have been 
ignorant of Christianity. There is no evidence 
that he knew of its existence. All the direct 
evidence we have, goes to prove that he did not. 
There is no probability, if he had heard of its 
existence, that he understood at ail its nature and 
claims. Whether if it had been fairly brought 
before his mind, he would have cordially embrac- 
ed the truth as it is in Jesus, is known only to 
Him who knoweth all things. Humble and 
believing as his spirit seems to have been, it may 
be that he never had true Christian humility, and 
never would have exercised, even under the 
preaching of the gospel, repentance towards God 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. For our- 
selves, however, we cannot but entertain the con- 
viction, in regard to a few such men as Socrates 
and Plutarch, that they were prepared, by the 
gracious working of that Spirit whose oper- 
ations are so diverse, to receive the truths and 
the blessings of Christianity, had these only been 
brought within their reach; that Socrates would 
have hailed in Jesus Christ the Divine Teacher, 
whose benevolent mission and martyr-death he 
anticipated and described with almost prophetic 
exactness ; that Plutarch would have welcomed 
in him one who could speak what he knew, and 
testify what he had seen, of that invisible world 
and that future state, of which he was constrain- 
ed to acknowledge that himself and his favorite 
Academy knew nothing ; that they would gladly 
have received from him, what every thoughtful 
man feels the need of in so important a matter, 
an authoritative confirmation of those hopes 
which they could not but cherish, but which, 
after all, left them to live and die in painful un- 
certainty ; that they would have seenin his gos- 
| what their reason could not discover,—a way 
in which God might be just, and yet justify the 
transgressor ; and would have found in his truth 
and his grace that power, which the wisest and 
best men of antiquity despaired of finding in 
philosophy—a power to enlighten, renovate, and 
save the ignorant and degraded masses of mankind. 
And is it heresy, or is it not, to admit the hope in 
regard to such men, that the revelation which 
never reached them in the darkness of heathen- 
ism, will be disclosed to them in one of 
heaven, and being already prepared, by the grace 
of God, to pene, foe poaviniens, they will there 
unite, with Christians in adoring the mystery of 
incarnate wisdom and redeeming love’ —S 
“We are too good Protestants to unite with 





Erasmus in his prayer to Saint Socrates : “ Sancte 


Socrates, ora pro nobis!” We might more readi- 
ly join with others in styling Plutarch the Chris- 
tian philosopher of pagan antiquity. There were 
“reformers before the Reformation.” There were 
“devout men,” men of Christian spirit, before the 
coming of Christ. They ‘came out of evéry na- 
tion to Jerusalem. They were found Jews and 
Greeks, Romans and in the Roman army, by our: 
Lord and by his apostles, at C 
Cesarea, in the city and in the wilderness; 
as the missionaries of the cross in modern 
have found some of those, to whom 
been sent, in all the various stages of 
reparation to receive them; trom the Sandw 
Lictan. who had cast away their idols, to the 
Karens, who, as if under aspecial divine impulse, 
stood waiting for the messengers of Heaven, 
Why may there not have been such, taught by 
the Providence and the Spirit of God, at Athens 
and at Chewronea? It is to be feared there were 
few such. Few gave evidence of being such in 
their writings or in their lives. But why be so 
uncandid as to reject, or so disingenuous aseto” 
deny, the evitlence, where it does exist * Why- 
seek to put out the lesser lights that rule they 
night, when, of themselves, they all pale and 
fade away before the great light that rules the 
day? There is too much of this indisereet and 
patronizing defense of Christianity, especially 
in professed treatises on the Christian Revelation. 







its unequaled brightness. The ark of God needs 
no such unanointed hands volunteered for its 
preservation. 

“Neander speaks of Socrates as the forerunne) 
of a higher development of humanity ; and the 
Platonic Socrates, as coming, like a John the 
Baptist, before the revelation of Christ. For 
ourselves, we love to think of all ancient history 
as preparatory to, or, as Edwards viewed it, a 
part of the history of redemption, and all the 
great men of antiquity, as in some sense the fore- 
runners of Christ. Sacred and profane history, 
providence and revelation, the natural and the 
supernatural in the divine government, though 
palpably distinct, are not at variance with each 
other, They have the same author—God. They 
conspire to the same end—truth and goodness, 
the instruction and salvation of men. The three 
great historical nations of antiquity all bore an 
especial and important part in preparing the 
world to receive its Savior and King. The poli- 
tics of the Romans, the literature of the Greeks, 
and the religion of the Hebrews, are so many dis- 
tinct lines of light, all converging toward a 
common center, the introduction and propagation 
of Christianity. The tendencies were, for the 
most part, unseen or misunderstood. The men 
were, to a great extent, unconscious of their mis- 
sion. Even the prophets were far from compre- 
hending what, or what manner of time, the Spirit 
of Christ, which was in them, did signify. But, 
conscious or unconscious of their work, prophets 
sung the promised glories of the Messiah's reign; 
kings, from whose loins he was destined to spring, 
if pious, looked and watched ; and, if not pious, 
reigned and toiled for the establishment of his 
kingdom ; rich men built synagogues, wherein 
the gospel was to be first preached in all the 
principal cities; and rabbis ruled them in a man- 
ner which passed at length into a pattern of gov- 
ernment in the primitive churches. And as in 
Israel, so in Grecian and Roman history, while 
Alexander diffused the Greek language—the lan- 
guage of the New Testament and of the long- 
established version of the Old—over large por- 
tions of Asia and Africa, and Julius Cesar sub- 
jected the known world to his sway, and Augus- 
tus hushed it into a profound, an almost unheard- 
of peace, to welcome the birth of the Prince of 
peace ; Socrates lived and died a martyr to truth 
and virtue, for his country and mankind; and 
Plato embodied in his immortal dialogues a more 
pure and spiritual philosophy ; and Cicero incu)- 
cated in his Offices a lofty and beautiful code of 
morals, and in his Tusculan Questions, and his 
Natura Deorum, many just views of God and 
immortality. Accordingly, when the Lord ap- 
eared, he came “ the Desire of all nations ;” the 
world was waiting to receive him. Nor does this 
parallel cease with the coming of Christ. Paul 
not only preached every Sabbath in the syna- 
gogue, but disputed daily in the school of one 
Tyrannus. While the Apostles were rapidly 
spreading the gospel among the masses of the 
people, the disciples of Plato were silently and 
unwitting!y preparing the way for the first acces- 
sions to the Church from the ranks of learning 
and philosophy, without which, unhappy as their 
influence in some respects was, we e not see 
how Christianity could have won a universal 
dominion. And to this day, while we read in the 
histories of Josephus the Jew, and the Roman 
Tacitus, the recorded fulfilment, in the most mi- 
nute particulars, of our Lord's prediction touching 
the destruction of Jerusalem, we behold in the 
philosophico-religious writings of Philo Judeus 
and the Grecian Platarch, no obscure types and 
shadows of some of the most sacred truths and 
mysteries of the Christian religion.” 


—_eo-—— 


Mission House at San Antonio, Texas, 
(The editor of the Houston Wesleyan Bannei 
visited San Jose, near San Antonio recently, It 
is an old Spanish Roman Catholic Mission estab- 
lishment, with strong walls of stone and huge 
gates, like a military fortress, rather than a place 
for diffusing christian love and the precepts of 
the Gospel. The editor thus deseribes it :} 

This mission in the day of its glory, must 
have been a very strong fortress. The entire 
structure is of stone and cement. The main 
building presents an imposing appearance, not 

withstanding its dilapidated condition. The en 

trance is by adouble door, some sixteen feet high, 
and ten wide, made of very thiek plank, The 
whole front was ornamented with numerous stat- 
ues and carved images. 

Though several of these statues and images 
are greatly mutilated, we gazed upon them with 
thrilling interest, associating them with the reli- 
gious instructions intended to be imparted in this 
mission, and with the influence they have exerted 
upon the thousands, who probably have resorted 
to it to learn the way to heaven. 

We were strongly impressed with the fact that 
Romanismn is emphatically a religion of statues, 
images and pictures, and of outward rites and 
ceremonies ; and that among the multiplicity of 
their objects of adoration, the great source ol 
being and of truth receives but a small share of 
their adoration. The virgin Mary, the Apostles, 
and a multitude of saints, are adopted as medi- 
ators to the exclusion of the one mediator bes 
tween God and man, Christ Jesus. 

The interior of the main building contains 
spacious hall, quite long and high, but rather 
narrow, and several small rooms for the use of 
the Priests for wardrobes and other purposes. 
Whatever may have been the decorations of the 
interior, they have disappeared. Where once the 
gaudy and pompous rites of Romanism were per- 
formed, to attract and captivate the rude and 
ignorant Indians of the prarie, silence and deso- 
lation now reign. 

By a rude and very narrow flight of steps we 
ascended to the roof of the building, which is 
constructed of solid masonry, and furnished with 
a parapet three feet high, rendering it a strong 
fortification, and a secure retreat from an enemy 
in the event that the enemy should scale the wall 
enclosing the entire premises, or force the gates 
by stratagem, or by superior numbers. All the 
early Roman missions on the American continent 
were constructed for castles of defence, as well 
as for sanctuaries of religious instruction. 

These vast, these magnificent ruins constitute 
the only authentic history of these ancient mis- 
sions, and of the people for whose benefit they 
were established. They furnish a striking and 
instructive emblematic outline of the much desir- 
ed history, which can be compleied or filled up 
only by the imagination of the ingenious inquir- 
er. Whether these vast ruins are monuments of 
magnificent designs of worldly aggrandizement, 
or of misguided religious superstition, is a prob- 
Jem for the reader to solve. They are mournfal, 





imposing relics of a generation long since swept 


laway by an oblivious wave, whose dust now 


mingles with that of the surrounding plain. 





Tur Purrraxs.--According to Bancroft, the 
first Puritan settlers of New England are th: 
parents of ove-third of the population of the Uni- 
ted States. In the first fifteen years——the time 
when most of the immigration from England took 
place—there cane over 21,000 persons. Their 
descendants in 1840 were estimated at 4,000,000 
Each family has multiplied on the average toa 
thousand souls, 


He that sees ever so accurately into the mo- 
tives of other people’s actions, may possibly be, 
jin @ great measure, ignorant of his own. 

He that is taught to live upon little, owes more 
to his father's wisdom, than ke that has a great 
deal left him, to his father’s care. 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


Subscribers in City and Country who have com- 
menced their second year's subscription, are respect- 
fully reminded that our terms are strictly 1x ADVANCE; 
and they will save us much inconvenience and ex- 
pense if they will forward the amount due for the 
current year without waiting for the collector. The 
price of our paper is so low that we cannot afford to 
employ eollecting Agents. 
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SHALL WE COMPROMISE? 


Mr: Clay’s Compromise has been violently re- 
_ sisted by the South, and but coldly looked upon 
in'the North. 


It is not that both sides are infa- 
tuated and refuse a reasonable settlement. But 


‘thé skill of Mr. Clay has evidently not touched 
_ the seat of disease. He either has not perceived, 


or has not thought it expedient to meet the real 
issue now before the people of the United States. 
The struggle going on isa struggle whose depths 


‘lie in the organization of society, in the North 


and South respectively; whose causes were 
planted in the Constitution. There are two in- 
compatible and mutually destructive principles 


_ wrought together in the government of this land. 


Hitherto, like Esau and Jacob, they have striven 
together in the womb. Now they are born, and 
that feud has begun which shall drive the one or 
To attempt to settle 
a tadical opposition of polity, by easing off the 
rub here and there, leaving the great principles 
in full vigor, is as if one should hang fenders and 
sand-bags along the side of hostile ships that 
come crushing together, instead of putting the 
helm about and going another tack. “ Slavery 
is right,” and “Slavery is wrong;” “Slavery 
shall live,” “Slavery shall die ;” “ Slavery shall 
extend,” “Slavery shall not extend ;’—are these 
Conflicts to be settled by any mode of parcelling out 
Now the battle rages at one 
point. By and by it will rage at another. These 


“ oppugnant elements, Slavery and Liberty, inhe- 


rent in our political system, animating our Con- 
stitution, checkering our public policy, breeding in 
statesmen opposite principles of government, and 
making our whole wisdom of public legislation 
on many of the greatest questions crosseyed and 
contradictory, these elements are seeking each 
other's life. One or the other must die. 

We give Mr. Clay sincere praise for desiring 
peace, We think it worthy of his reputation, to 
have declared that he would never vote for the 
extension of Slavery. If his compromise had 
taken that determination as its starting point, he 
would then have come nearer to our ideas of the 
leader which our times and our difficulties de- 
mand. It is no sportive joust upon which our 
nation is gazing. The shield of the challenger 
hangs out for no blunted lance. Like Ivanhoe, 
we should have been glad had Mr. Clay struck 
the shield of Du Bois Gilbert with the sharp 
lance-head, importing earnest battle. One straight- 
forward speech against the extension of Slavery, 
based, not upon political reasons, but on the great 
principles of humanity and justice ; one glowing 
appeal to the whole nation to take the stand, 
which he has personally taken, never to vote for 
the extension of Slavery on either side of any line ; 
this would have been a noble statesmanship, and 
crowned the last years of the revered sage of 
Ashland with the brightest glory of his life! 

Let no man suppose that the contentions which 
now agitate the land, have sprung from the rash 
procedure of a few men--the hot-heads either of 
the North or of the South. We are in the midst 
of a collision not of men, but of principles and 
political institutions. The inevitable course of 
affairs has been developing the results for which 
provision was made, first in the organization of 
society, and then in the structure of the Consti- 
tution. No harvest ever answered more closely 
to the husbandman’s seed, than do our difficul- 
ties to the original sowing. 

The North, adopting the theory of democracy, 
organized all her civil and industrial institutions 
upon that basis, Every man, the lowest, the 
least, the highest and best, had one common plat- 
form of rights. The South, adopting the theory 
of aristocracy, made two platforms—the one for 
the governed, the other for the governors. The 
one and the other began at once to exhibit their 
results. In the North, labor was voluntary, 
honorable, and universal; in the South it was 
compulsory, and made disreputable by being fas- 
tened upon an abject class. Of course the la- 
borer had different values. In the North, he was 
a citizen, capable of any honor, framing bis own 
laws, making his own rulers, and so an integral 
element of the State. In the South, he neither 
voted nor determined ; he had no rights; he was 
a slave. Labor and Laborers are the foundations 
of a community. The strength, the virtue, the 
civilization of a community must be measured 
by the condition of its laborers, and not by the 
polish on its surface. 

The whole structure of society conformed to 
these respective foundations. 

The North put honor upon its laborers; they 
were trained in common schools; they became 
reading and reflecting men; shrewdness, pene- 
tration, forecast, personal independence, fertile 
resource, marked’ the industrial classes. Grow 
as rapidly as the educated and the wealthy might, 
the distance between them and the laborer con- 
stantly diminished. There never was a time 
when the bottom of society was so near the top 
as now. 

The South, making labor a disgraceful neces- 
sity, denying it education, compelling it not by 
those motives which are ordained healthfully 
to develop the man, but by the overseer’s-eye 
and lash, and educating only her wealthy sons, 
has steadily widened the distance between the top 
and bottom of society. Nothing can be more 
dissimilar than the tone and sentiment of soci- 
eties so diversely formed. Liberty is a univer- 


» sal right-—it belongs to men, on the one side; it 


is a privilege, and belongs to a class, on the other 
side. The North binds society together, identi- 
fies its interests, equalizes and kneads it, causing 
it to grow alike throughout, and makes it strong 
by the strength of its individuals, and gives to 
individuals the advantage of commonweal. There 
cannot be a commonwealth of Slavery. It is 
class-weal and class-wealth. The South hope- 
lessly divides society ; puts her honors on one 
gide of the cleft, her menial offices on the other. 
The North compacts and the South stratifies. 
To educate the laborer is to do the whole 
State a benefit, in the North ; to educate the la- 
borér is to strike at the foundations of society in 
the South. Wesend educators to the Governor's 
chair and to Congress. They of the South send 
them to the penitentiary and the gibbet. 

Now, does any man doubt that here are the 
real, vital, distinguishing elements of two radi- 
cally different governments—an Aristocracy and 
a Democracy? Does any one believe it possible 
that these respective tendencies should be con- 
fined, in the respective fields, to civil affairs? 
Will they not determine the family institution, the 
usages of society, public opinion, yea, the whole 
and very nature of communities? Can the 
agriculture of slaves and slavery and the agricul- 
ture of freemen be the same’ Can the commer- 
cial interests be the same ? the political economy 
and the politics? Can statesmen bred in such 
schools have common sympathies’ That the 
North and South have many wants and many 
sympathies in common, is as true as that all men, 
the most opposite, oppressor and oppressed, de- 
ceiver and dupe, have great wants in common. 
But in their foundation-ideas, their political doc- 
trines, their State policies, their conceptions of 
public measures, they are not only different, but, 
for the most part, opposite and oppugnant. 
States, so essentially different, would find har- 
mony rather in separate existence, than in fede- 
ration. Yet our Union is composed of these op- 
positions. ls 

When the Constitution was in birth, these 
things were in the seed. Yet, even then, the re- 


parr” ere such that a common Constitution 
. adopted only by compromise. Now, if the 
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compromises of the Constitution in the matter of 
Slavery were adopted, in the expectation that 
Slavery would soon be eradicated by the superior 
vitality of Liberty, we can understand the wisdom 
of the intention at least. But if it was designed 
that one instrument should inclose the spirit of 
two theories of government so totally adverse, it 
was the most extrao: ‘inary blindness, the most 
anomalous folly which honest men were ever 
smitten with! We should as soon look for an 
agreement by which Christ and Belial should 
jointly undertake to govern this world! Was it 
thought possible to serve both Liberty and Sla- 
very—God and Mammon? Could the same 
mouth breathe justice and injustice? Could a 
Constitution having any definite nature, have two 
hearts, one beating for liberty, with vitalized 
blood, and the other beating for slavery with 
black blood? Could it organize courts empow- 
ered to establish justice and systematic oppres- 
sion ‘—courts, with one hand to lift up the 
wronged by speedy redress, and to beat down the 
wronged with the other by triple blows? We 
believe that the compromises of the Constitution 
looked to the destruction of Slavery and not to 
its establishment. 

The event justified the judgment. ‘Although 
incidental causes conspired to give slavery a new 
growth, while our country was swelling and 
coming into manhood, yet it soon became appa- 
rent that both systems could not long coéxist. 

There are good and easy souls, not perturbed 
by over deep meditations, who think that men 
make all this national uproar. They are guilt- 
less of supposing that our institutions are the 
agitators, that our civil polity is the fanatic 
whose firebrands inflame the Union. This move- 
ment of the spirit of the age has made the men, 
not the men it. Weare itschildren. While the 
North and the South inveigh against each other, 
and fanatics are loud-mouthed against fanatics, 
calmer and deeper men see that both North and 
South are drifting, and fighting as they drift, ina 
current whose secret springs lie deeper than 
men’s volitions; whose force God both ordained 
and will augment, until old things are passed 
away, and he whose right itis shall reign. Why 
then should we try to stop the contest It must 
come to an issue, which spirit shall animate our 
Constitution. The spirit of Bondage and the 
spirit of Liberty, when both are living spirits, can- 
not dwell together. Moses’ rod must swallow the 
enchanter’s, or the magician’s rod must swallow 
the prophet’s. The South have found out that 
slavery cannot live and stand still, Liberty 
grows the fastest; has the best roots; eats out 
the other; and if slavery is stationary it will be 
speedily overrun and smothered by the rampant 
vine of freedom. It must thrust out its roots ; it 
must borrow vigor from fresh soil. Southern 
men are perfectly consistent in rejecting a com- 
promise which only confirms old rights, but posi- 
tively grants no extension. 

The South now demands room and right for 
extension. She asks the North to be a partner. 
For every Free State she demands one State for 
Slavery. One dark orb must be swung into its 
orbit to groan and travail in pain, for every new 
orb of liberty over which the morning stars shall 
sing for joy. 

On that question we hold there can be no Com- 
promise. ‘The Constitution has come to a period 
of final Construction. Every year’s delay will ag- 
gravate the difficulties; an earlier day had been 
better than this: but this is better than any 
future day. It is time for good men and true to 
gird up their loins and stand forth for God and 
for Humanity. No Compromises can help us 
which dodge the question; certainly none which 
settle it for Slavery. We are told that the ques- 
tion is momentous and beset with the most 
serious difficulties. Neither in the affairs of indi- 
viduals nor of nations is there any difficulty when 
men are willing to do right. It is when Right is 
spun to so fine a thread that it floats like a gos- 
samer, changing to every breath, that we lose 
sight of it or find it entangled in our hands. 
There never was a plainer question for the North. 
It is her duty openly, firmly, and forever to re- 
fuse to Slavery another inch of territory, and to see 
to it that it never gets it by fraud. It is her duty 
to refuse her hand or countenance to Slavery 
where it now exists. It is her duty to declare 
that she will under no considerations be a party 
to any further inhumanity and injustice. Then 
the path will be plain and straight. The path of 
Duty, though a steep one, and often toilsome, is 
always straight and plain. Those are the laby- 
rinthine roads, which, winding through sloughs 
and thickets or imbosked and dark, seek to find a 
way around the rocks and steeps, and come to 
the gate of Success, without climbing the hill of 
Difficulty. 

Mr. Clay’s compromise resolutions demand 
better provision for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves; and a bill is now pending in the United 
States Senate for this purpose. We cannot 
strongly enough express our profound regret at 
the remarks which Mr. Clay felt it his duty to 
make on this subject. On this matter, our feel- 
ings are so strong that we confess a liability to 
intemperance of expression. 

If the compromises of the Constitution include 
requisitions which violate Humanity, | will not 
be bound by them. Not even the Constitution 
shall make me unjust. If my patriotic sires con- 
federated in my behalf that I should maintain 
that instrument, so I will, to the utmost bounds 
of Right. But who, with power which even 


ordain me to the commission of inhumanity and 
injustice’ 1 disown the act. I repudiate the 


capturing a fellow man for bondage. 


the remorseless maw of servitude ? 


man’s. 


scruples, is in the language of Peter : 


you, more than unto God, judge ye ! 


that are right / 


and humanity which inspire it. 


evils infinitely greater. 
conscience is greater. 
manity is greater. 


degradation, vices, ignorance and animalism plead 


be an unspeakably greater evil. 


too dear to pay even for the Union! 


Our Southern brethren often complain that we 
don’t understand their condition or sympathize 
with their real difficulties. Even so, too, we 
complain that they do not understand our 


situation and sympathize with our difficulties. 
There are hundreds of 
conscience is a law—#& 
sneers of those who 


science party. But is a conscience party ! 
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God denies to Himself, shall by compact fore- 


obligation. Never while I have breath will I help 
any official miscreant in his base errand of re- 
And may 
my foot palsy, and my right hand forget her cun- 
ning, if I ever become so untrue to mercy and to 
religion as not, by all the means in my power, to 
give aid and succor to every man whose courage- 
ous flight tells me that he is worthy of liberty! 
If asked, what then becomes of the Constitution, 
I reply by asking what becomes of God’s Consti- 
tution of Humanity, if you give back a slave to 
I put Con- 
stitution against Constitution —God’s against 
Where they agree they are doubly 
sacred. Where they differ my reply to all ques- 
tioners—but especially to all timid Christian 
Whether 
it be right, in the sight of God, to hearken unto 


Ought not Christians, by all the means in their 
power, to preserve the Union? Yes, by all means 
But, dear as the Union is, and 
ought to be, whenever it comes between a Chris- 
tian people and their Christian integrity it be- 
comes a snare. The very value of our Union is 
to be found in those principles of justice, liberty 
But if by any 
infernal juggle these principles must be yielded 
up to preserve the Union, then a corps only will 
be left in our arms, deflowered, lifeless, worth- 
less. A Union perpetuated by giving way to in- 
justice—a Union maintained by obedience to the 
desires of Slavery—is but a compact of violence. 
We emphasize these things because the long-con- 
tinued cries of politicians have produced among 
sober Christian men an unquestioned and undis- 
turbed conviction that no evil can be so great as 
the dissolution of our Union. There are many 
The loss of a national 
The loss of public hu- 
An indifference to the condi- 
tion of millions of miserable creatures, whose 


with our conscience in their behalf; this would 
So long as we 
can maintain the Union on terms which allow us 
to act with a free conscience, with humanity un- 
violated, we shall count no sacrifice dear to main- 
tain it. But religion and humanity are a price 


of men to whom 
W notwithstanding the 
e idea of a con- 


There is a stern and growing feeling in the Free 


States, not yet expressed by any distinctive or- 
ganization, that the time has enme for a stand 
against any further national inkumanity. We 
can bear much, but we cannot and will not bear 
the guilt of Slavery. We regard it as epitomiz- 
ing every offense which man can commit against 
man. It takes liberty from those to whom God 
gave it as the right of all rights. It forbids 
all food either for the understanding or the heart. 
It takes all honesty from the conscience. It 
takes its defense from virtue, and gives all au- 
thority into the hands of 4ustiul or pecuniary 
cupidity. It scorns the family, and invades it 
whenever desire or the want of money prevail, 
with the same coolness with which a drover sin- 
gles out a heifer, or a butcher strikes down a bul- 
lock. These are not the accidents of Slavery. 
They are its legitimate fruits. They are its 
vitality. If you stop these evils you will destroy 
the system. Let the slave be taught; let him 
have, not a filtered and adulterated gospel, but 
that Gospel which angels heralded, strangely fill- 
ing the air with the ery, Peace on earth and good 
will toward men—and it will make the slaves what 
it made the barbarous Briton and the rude Saxon 
—freemen and refined Christians. Take from 
Slavery its rights of merchandise, forbid the dis- 
ruption of families, the sale of slaves from the 
homestead where they were born, and the system 
will stink in the nostrils of Southern planters as 
it now does in our own. 

Now we declare that into a fellowship with 
these monstrous evils, whose perpetration around 
our whole Southern coast is enough to pre-occu- 
py the heavenly tribunal of mercy, and to ex- 
haust its patience on only this form of all the 
world-wide human suffering, we have been drawn 
unwittingly. We did not know, or did not think 
that to swear fealty to the Constitution was to 
swear preservatio., to Slavery. We had always 
understcod that the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion were agreed upon in the North, only that 
time might be given for Slavery to die out. But 
if another construction be made, and becomes the 
settled reading of that instrument; if the North 
is to have the guilt and the South the profits of 
Slavery; if we are henceforth to understand that 
Slavery is federal and national, recognized in the 
all-embracing Constitution, then but one course 
is left us. No earthly consideration shall make 
us partners in this monstrosity. We most solemn- 
ly declare, by our belief in humanity, by our 
hopes in religion, by our faith in Christ, that we 
will cut every cord of oppression whose force 
is derived from us. And if in se doing men 
choose to interpose the Constitution, upon their 
heads be the blame. Palsied be that hand and 
blasted those lips which shall make our Consti- 
tution, ordained for freedom, the instrument of 
bondage and cruelty ! 

We shall study to circumscribe Slavery where 
it now exists. We shall oppose every party that 
secretly or openly connives at it. We shall 
be hostile to every measure which consults its 
interests. We shall not cease to stand upon the 
brink of this dismal abyss, and over against its 
smoke and wails to pray with agonizing earnest- 
ness, “How long, O Lord, how long’ A day 
will come—in God's counsels it is already seen ad- 
vancing—when men will look back upon this sys- 
tem as we now look at the dungeons and tribu- 
nals of the Inquisition. In that day. may a man 
will deny his parentage, and forswear the ances- 
tors who either forged fetters for the slave, or 
more meanly blew the bellows for those who 
wrought at the anvil of oppression. May my 
children to the latest generation, in looking back 
to my example, take courage, and strike home 
for liberty and humanity ! 

With these views, no soothsayer is needed to 
interpret our views of the extension of Slavery. 
It is not enough that we do not will it. Every 
man consents to it who does not exhaust his 
strength in endeavoring to prevent it. 

Nor do we misunderstand ‘the cunning cry of 
those who ask us to leave the issues of this ques- 
tion in new territories to chance. Now-a-days 
chance has too many wires and wire-workers to 
suit our ideas of luck. Chance is the merest 
gambler. The dice are loaded. The cards are 
marked. Only the victim dreams that there is 
fair play. The South is to dea!, the North is to 
take what cards are flirted to its hand. Who 
doubts the issue* How many more games than 
those already played are needed before the dupe 
shall suspect foul play? No: by as much as 
Liberty is dearer to us than Slavery, by so much 
should we be more active in its behalf than its 
adversaries are in behalf of Slavery. If they 
can toil night and day, dig deep trenches, bear 
burdens cheerfully to sink the rocky foundations 
for the towers of Oppression, shall we have no 
bulwarks and no towers for Liberty ? Whenever 
and wherever a blow is struck for Slavery, then 
and there must be a double stroke for Liberty ! 

We will compromise any measures tending to 
prevent the extension of Slavery. We will com- 
promise as to the particulars of its death, laying 
out, and burial. But every compromise must in- 
clude the advantage of Liberty and the disadvan- 
tage of Slavery. Compromises dictated by wily 
politicians, made to serve a pinch in party tac- 
tics ; compromises issuing from men whose ideas 
of patriotism are summed up in giving their adver- 
saries a grip and downfall, to whom spoils are vir- 
tues and offices religion ; or those better-intended 
compromises, like Mr. Clay’s, which seek for 
peace, rather than for humanity ; from such com- 
promises, guileless though they seem, and gilded 
till they shine like heaven, evermore may we be 
delivered! 

We shall abide by the Union. No vandal out- 
rage shall our hands commit. We shall honor it 
by obedient lives, consecrate it by our prayers, 
purify it from the dross of injustice, and give to 
it such foundations of Right as shall hold it stead- 
fast amid all the revolutionary concussions of our 
day. If there be those who cannot abide the 
Union because it is pure and religious, just and 
humane, let them beware of that tumultuous sea 
into which they purpose to leap. 

But we do not believe that such an issue 
awaits us. The pliancy of miserable scramblers 
for political preferment has caused these violent 
gusts. Thus, hitherto, have victories been gained 
for Slavery. Thus they are sought again. Firm- 
ness is the remedy for threats. If good men, 
having good representatives, are but firm, the 
storm will beat the stout oak, and rage like a de- 
mon through its twisted branches, but pass on 
and spend itself in the wilderness; meanwhile 
the returning sun shall find the noble tree un- 
wrecked and fast-rooted. 

But if our Charter Oak is to be dismembered, 
God be thanked that its roots were planted in the 
soil of Freedom. There they will spread ; its 
trunk and its mightiest branches will abide. The 
sun and the soil that nourished its infancy yet 
remain to repair what time and storms may mu- 
tilate. Beneath its shadow the poor and op- 
pressed shall find shelter. * 


BUSINESS-MEN, AS WRITERS. 


No one can read the selections from the writ- 
ings of the late David Hale, compiled by one of 
the editors of this Journal, and published in con- 
nection with a sketch of the Life of Mr. H., 
without being impressed with their uniform 
strength and impelling-power. They are not 
always the expression of beliefs which we ac- 
cept. They will not always commend themselves 
to a cultivated and speculative mind as just and 
broad in the views they exhibit, or as in the high- 
est sense liberal, in the tone of feeling which 
breathes through them. There is something 
rather hard in them, dogmatic and assertive. 
They are angular and ‘ictic, to the point some- 
times of unwarrantable severity, and repulsive 
harshness. And of course they want the finish 
and grace, the rhetorical proportion and harmony 
and completeness, which give such a charm to the 
composition they characterize. These are de- 
fects easily explicable to those who are familiar 
with the character and the history of Mr. Hale, 
and which were to have been expected from one 
writing as he did; as rapidly, and against as 
much and as violent opposition, and with no time 
for a wiser second-thought before the types had 
drawn his manuscript into their hungry gripe. 
They are defects which glmost increase, even, 
the interest of the writings to one familiar with 








their author; as showing how easily and spon- 
taneously his mental characteristics expressed 
themselves in his composition; how frank he 
was, in all his mental action. 

But we do not hesitate to say—after a pretty 
careful review of the extracts compiled by our 
friend and associate—that for simplicity, direct- 
ness, intrinsic energy and real impressiveness of 
language and style, these writings of Mr. Hale 
deserve to be read by every man who would 
reach the popular mind. They are a model for 
the qualities which ‘literary men’ are most apt 
to want; brevity, point and strikingness of ex- 
pression. When they do not convince a man, 
they stir up his thoughts, and rattle against him 
such a shower of words, each ane of which is 
as hard as a bullet, that he will be likely to re- 
member the encounter tor some time to come. 
This, even when the interest directly attaching 
to such writings—so essentially ephemeral——has 
passed away, with the circumstances and the 
questions that occasioned them, One ceases 
therefore to wonder that in the conjunctures at 
which they were published they struck the popu- 
lar apprehension with great force, and put new 
and very effective agencies at work in the com- 
munities, political or commercial, to which they 
were addressed. They are a fitting and a lasting 
memorial of their frank, indomitable, high-hearted 
author. 

The question has often occurred to us while 
reading them-——-Why do not ‘ business-men’ more 
frequently write for the Press? Why do they 
not accustom themselves to consider public ques- 
tions—religious or educational, as well as politi- 
cal or moral—and to express their views upon 
them, for the benefit of their associates* Why 
leave the work of writing for the press, to so 
large an extent, to professional men, or hack 
litterateurs? Why not employ their own shrewd 
sense, their own clear, practical and energetic 
rhetoric, in the discussion of the questions that 
are agitating the public? They have a point of 
view which if not the highest, is important and 
central. They are familiar as others cannot be 
with the habitudes, the general views, and wants 
and purposes, the whole system of life and 
thought which prevails in that most large and 
influential class of which they are members. 
Why not accustom themselves, then, to express 
their views, in the definiteness of print, as well 
as in the more familiar style of colloquial discus- 
sion? It would often enlighten and benefit the 
republic of readers. It would always and cer- 
tainly be of use to themselves. 


THE LESSONS OF CALAMITY. 

The late calamity in Hague-street suggests 
some important reflections upon the true interpre- 
tation and use of calamities. Our Savior in his 
comment upon the falling of the tower of Siloam 
(Luke 13: 4, 5), has cautioned us not to regard 
calamities as judicial dispensations upon the suf- 
ferers for specific sins. Yet the common and 
spontaneous interpretation of calamities as spe- 
cial judgments shows how deep-seated in the 
mind of man is a conviction of the desert of pen- 
alty for sin, and of an inexorable divine justice 
which will sooner or later punish the guilty. 
And it is a principle of both natural and revealed 
religion that evil is visited upon mankind for 
sin. Although we cannot trace every calamity 
to some particular sin, yet it is true as a general 
proposition that natural evil is an expression of 
the displeasure of God at the violation of his law. 
In some cases we can trace a direct connection 
between the calamity and the sin. The loss of 
property, health, and character, in the case of the 
drunkard, the gambler, and the profligate, is the 
direct result of a specific course of sin. It is the 
judgment of God against crime. Here we can 
see the connection between the sin and the suf- 
fering. But this we cannot always see; and 
where we cannot see it we should be slow to 
affirm it. Indeed there are many calamities— 
such as an earthquake or the eruption of a vol- 
cano—in producing which man has no agency, 
and which have no visible relation to human 
transgressions. Yet after all it holds true as a 
general proposition, that the calamities of life 
are an expression of the displeasure of God at 
sin. Death is a standing expression of that dis- 
pleasure. “By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.” And 
if each instance of death, though it cannot be 
traced toa specific sin, though it occurs but in 
accordance with that universal law of mortality 
to which the good and the evil alike are subject, 
and is not therefore to be interpreted as a special 
judgment—if each instance of death, whether 
peaceful and happy, or violent and troubled, is to 
be regarded as a mark of God's displeasure at our 
sinful race, much more are aggravated forms of 
death, calamities that overwhelm communities 
and sweep thousands to destruction,—fire, storm, 
earthquake, pestilence,—to be viewed as expres- 
sions of God's hatred of sin, not toward the 
sufferers in particular, but toward the whole race 
of man. The earth was cursed for man’s sake. 
“The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now.” 

Calamities teach us the sovereignty of God, 
We have said that not every calamity can be 
traced to human agency or toa specific transgres- 
sion. In the case of the mat who was blind 
from his birth, whom Jesus healed, it was declared 
by Christ that some calamities are sent, not in the 
furm of specific judgments, but according to the 
sovereign purpose of God, to illustrate his power 
and mercy, and for other ends not yet revealed. 
The disciples regarding all affliction as punitive, 
asked Jesus, saying, “ Master, who did sin, this 
man or his parents, that he was born blind’ Is 
this a judgment for his personal sins or for the sins 
of his parents’ Jesus answered, “ Neither hath 
this man sinned nor his parents ;” this calamity 
is not to be traced to any fault of either; but it 
was sent that the works of God, the principles 
of his government, his absolute sovereignty and 
his healing power might be made manifest. 

And truly in nothing does the sovereignty 
of God so overawe the mind as in some dread 
calamity where man’s helplessness is brought 
in contrast with God's power. Man cannot 
control the material agencies which his inven- 
tion has developed or combined for his own 
service. He may build his ship of the very heart 
of oak, and sheathe it with indestractible metal ; 
its ribs of hardest wood, its knees of toughest 
iron, may seem to defy the mountain wave and 
the rocky coast; and having given it wings to 
fly before the wind, he may add the tireless 
wheels moved by a power that rests not day nor 
night, but urges on against wind and wave; and 
yet that very power thus chained and manacled 
as his slave, may burst its bands and rend asun- 
der those ribs of oak, and with a convulsion that 
shakes the deep sink into its bosom. Or despite 
of sail and steam and ribs of oak, the ship may 
founder in mid-ocean, and not one fragment float 
to the distant shore. 

Deep in some well-arched vault, within thick 
walls of copper or of iron ribbed 10und with 
iron bands, is pent up a vapor generated by the 
simple application of heat to water, which by its 
expansive force drives wheel upon wheel in the 
vast towering building, where scores of busy and 
ingenious artisans pursue their daily toil. For 
days and months and years that vapor may obey 
the bidding of the engineer, and do its thankless 
and unceasing labor as gently asalamb. But is 
it under man’s control? Has he learned so to 
regulate it that it shall always be quiet and pa- 
tient as a slave, or as the dumb brute accustomed 
to the yoke? Some slight defect in the machin- 
ery, some sudden excess of steam, some unknown, 
unsuspected stoppage of a pipe or valve, discloses 
a power in a few cubic feet of mist or gas to rend 
thick plates and bars of iron, to shatter solid 
walls of masonry, and as by the shock of an 
earthquake to bring down the towering pile upon 
its crushed and groaning occupants. Man can- 
not govern the material forces that he would 
make subservient to his own skill and profit. 
God alone controls all things; holds the win 
and waves in his hands; the ake 
cloud and gives the lightning law; and binds 
deep in the caverns of the earth forces that could 
burst the world to atoms. Fire and hail, snow 
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and vapor, stormy wind fulfill his word. We lie 
abased before his awful sovereignty. 

At times He makes before us grand and terrific 
displays of that power which overawes us in the 
least comparison with our weakness. By some 
hidden process in the bowels of the earth is gen- 
erated an explosive gas, which forces a vent 
through the superincumbent mass of mountains, 
cities, forests, seas. The earth rocks and quivers 
like gossamer before the breeze ; up heaves a 
mountain from the depths of the sea; or totter- 
ing with ineffectual struggles, down sinksa moun- 
tain into the yawning abyss ; you look for the 
city and it is gone; the waters are rolling over 
its deep, unmarked grave, or a fiery deluge has 
flowed over it, and it is buried many fathoms deep 
beneath scorching lava and smoking cinders and 
ashes. Vain are the works, vain is the help of 
man. God is a sovereign; all things obey his 
will. “He looketh on the earth and it trembleth ; 
he toucheth the hills and they smoke. Let all 
the earth fear the Lord ; let all the inhabitants of 
the world stand in awe of him. My flesh trem- 
bleth for fear of thee, and I am afraid of thy 
judgments.” 

The calamities of life teach us a lesson of cau- 
tion. We are compassed about with infirmities. 
We are beset with dangers on every hand. We 
walk over hidden fires. A frightened horse, a 
bursting bomb, a falling stone or scaffolding, a 
loose or slippery pavement, a deranged and ex- 
ploding machine, a subtle gas, a midnight fire— 
any one of a thousand of what men call acci- 
dents may bring us suddenly to the close of life. 
We should learn caution from experience and 
from the calamities of others. Nothing isso un- 
becoming in a finite, dependent, perishable crea- 
ture like man, as presumption, fool-hardiness, 
or vain-glorying. Let us not tempt God. We 
should study the laws of our own being and of 
the material substances and organizations with 
which we are concerned, lest by infringing those 
laws we bring upon ourselves swift destruction. 
Above all we should be cautious never to infringe 
that moral law to which al] other Jaw is made 
subservient, and whose penalty is couched in 
thunders of which the thunders of Sinai were 
the faintest echo. 

Another lesson taught us by calamity is that of 
sympathy and charity. They who suffer by 
calamity are not sinners above the rest of men, 
and are not to be despised, condemned, or shun- 
ned as hateful and doomed. On the contrary, 
they do but suffer in part the evil due to our com- 
mon humanity for our common guilt and rebel- 
lion against God. Were desert the measure of 
calamity, the stroke might as well have fallen 
upon us as upon them ; but a sovereign God hath 
otherwise ordered. But that stroke, so far as it 
is a rebuke of Providence for sin, is aimed at our 
sins as well as the sins of those on whom it falls 
most heavily. Partners with them, as members 
of the human family and as members of one com- 
munity, in that common guilt which provokes 
such expressions of displeasure against the race, 
we should by sympathy become partners of that 
suffering and sorrow which we have personally 
escaped. And while all lie humbled alike before 
God, and under the burdens and woes of our com- 
mon humanity, those who are unvisited by 
calamity should seek to relieve suffering and to 
distribute happiness from the bountiful store that 
God hath given them. Let there be no self-right- 
eous boasting, no vain self-congratulation at es- 
cape from calamity ; and let horror and anguish 
give place to gentlest pity and charity. 

The calamities of the present life admonish 
us by by timely repentance to escape from greater 
evils in the future. These calamities, though 
not always in themselves immediate judgments, 
are yet typical of judgments to come. They 
serve to keep alive in us the sense of God's 
justice and the fear of his wrath. We have 
already said that the instinctive and almost uni- 
versal tendency to refer calamities to specific sins 
is a mark of the divine law written on the heart. 
The feeling and the principle of judgment are 
right, though the application of it may be wrong. 
It 2s a law of God’s government that guilt unre- 
pented, unforsaken, shall be punished. The Bi- 
ble warns us of a day of judgment and a day of 
retribution. And to its warning is added the 
warning of calamities foreshadowing that day of 
wrath. Is God too good to punish’ He is not 
too good to send calamity and wo in this life; 
and the God of nature is the God of the Bible. 
“The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night; in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat; the earth also, and the works 
that are therein, shall be burnt up.” What de- 
vastation has been produced by the explosion of 
a few cubic feet of gas pent up in one little 
chamber; what misery has resulted from the fire 
which that explosion kindled! Think then of 
the fires rolling and surging beneath our feet, of 
which volcanoes are but flues giving vent to 
their superfluous rage; think of the gases pent 
up in the earth that ever and anon rend it vio- 
lently asunder and scatter the works of man. 
These all shall be let loose upon the world in that 
great and notable day of the Lord. 

On a bright morning a hundred of our fellow- 
citizens went forth from the rest of the Sabbath 
to their weekly toil, unsuspicious of danger. 
There was not one who did not expect to return 
to his family at noon or evening. They were in 
their customary place of labor and everything 
seemed as usual ;—but in a moment came a shock, 
a crash, and they were buried in the ruins or 
smoldering in the flames. So shall the men of 
another generation rise some fair morn and re- 
sume their daily tuils and pleasures,—as in the 
days of Noe, they shall eat and drink, and plant 
and build, and enter upon their customary occu- 
pations—when suddenly the earth shall reel and 
rend, the heavens collapse with great noise, and 
flaming, flee away ;—the day of the Lord shall 
come. But long before that day, you, reader, 
shall be summoned to appear before God. 


EDITORIAL CHANGE IN THE NEW YORK 
OBSERVER. 


Notice is given in the New York Observer of last 
week, that the Rev. Dr. Alden, for the last fifteen 
years Professor of Rhetoric, Political Philosophy 
and History, in Williams College, is henceforth one 
of the associate editors and proprietors of that 
journal. We heartily welcome this much respected 
brother to his new field of labor. He may be 
much missed at Williams College, but the public 
will be the gainer. The venerable Observer, we 
trust, is destined to renew its youth, and to make 
itself felt more and more as a champion for the 
Right, in the ever thickening conflict between 
good and evil. 

We observe that one of the secular journals, 
in noticing this change, takes occasion to inflict 
on the Observer a very unenviable compliment 
which we think is not fairly deserved. “The 
Observer,” says the journal referred to, “is al- 
most the only religious paper at the North which 
saw through the Territorial question at the outset, 
and had the independence to declare its views in 
the midst of a prevailing opposition. Two years 
have passed, and it now finds its position popu- 
lar in this very particular and becoming more so 
every day.” What that editor means by ‘seeing 
through the Territorial question,’ is easily under- 
stood. He means to impute to the Observer the 
same absolute deadness of moral sense on the 
subject of slavery by which his own journal is 
notoriously characterized, and which makes that 
broad and otherwise most respectable sheet little 
less than a loathing to multitudes of readers who 
feel themselves compelled to purchase it for its 
high qualities as a commercial newspaper. To 
‘see through the Territorial question’ in the dia- 
lect of that journal, is neither more nor less than 
to favor the setting up of slavery, by the author- 
ity or by the connivance of Congress, in territo- 
ries where slavery was long ago abolished by 
Mexican legislation. We are not aware that the 
New York Observer, even under the Old School 
Presbyterian influence w at one time control- 
ed its columns, ever ed to that pitch of 
baseness. Our neighbors of the Observer, we 
have no doubt, agree with us in the belief that 
to open a new market for slaves in the territories 
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recently acquired would be a crime the guilt of 
which would lie upon all who, having any sort 


of authority over the decision of the question, 
fail to exert that authority on the side of free- 
dom. They agree with us in believing that the 
soyereignty over the territories resides in the 
people of the United States, and is to be exercised 
in acts of legislation by Congress. They agree 
with us in believing that in the absence of any 
legislation by Congress, providing for the territo- 
ries Jaws and magistrates, the inhabitants of each 
territory have a right under the law of nature to 
organize a government for themselves. They 
believe with us that the slave trade by which 
thousands of the natives of the more northern 
slave States are every year torn from their native 
soil, and transported by sea or driven in chains 
across the land to the plantations of the far south- 
West is an outrage against human nature parallel 
to that foreign trade which the laws of the United 
States and of other civilized countries have brand- 
ed as piracy. They agree with us that no sena- 
tor or representative in Congress can give a vote, 
either directly or indirectly for the extension of 
that trade in human blood, and not be guilty be- 
fore God. They agree with us in the belief that 
any man who, in the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, sees no harm, no injustice, no atrocity of 
wickedness in the slave trade, or at the most no 
such wickedness as makes it the duty of the legit- 
imate government to suppress it at all hazards— 
simply convicts himself of having no moral 
sense. We are not aware that in regard to sla- 
very as an institution—that is, in regard to the 
slavery-laws and the slavery-lawlessness which 
the propagandists are striving to extend over all 
our new acquisitions of territory—they have 
ever taken any position immediately inconsistent 
with the opinions which we ascribe to them. 

It is to be acknowledged, indeed, that the 
course of the Observer in regard to some of the 
questions connected with slavery, has not always 
commended itself to our approbation. Some- 
times in its zeal against Garrisonism and such 
like extravagances of opinion, it has seemed 
to forget that the opposite of wrong is not of 
course right. Sometimes it has seemed to us 
much more bold in denouncing the madness of 
men whom the contemplation of oppression has 
made mad, than in testifying against the oppres- 
sion itself. Sometimes it has seemed to err pos- 
itively by saying what ought not to be said; but 
much more often, it has erred negatively by 
keeping silence when it ought to have uttered a 
voice of honest indignation. If we were mali- 
cious enough to wish the Observer harm, and 
reckless enough to disregard the truth, we should 
be strongly tempted to endorse the imputation 
that it favors the extension of slavery. 

The secular journal from which we have quoted 
seems to think that its own sordid views in re- 
gard to the extension of slavery are becoming 
popular at the North. We rejoice in a different 
conviction. That journal may be able to main- 
tain its circulation, and may therefore think that 
its dishonorable subserviency to those who are 
plotting against liberty and justice and threaten- 
ing to commit treason for the sake of spreading 
slavery over regions unpolluted as yet by the 
presence of a slave, does not offend the sensibil- 
ities Uf honest men. 
taken one. 


But the inference is a mis- 
That journal owes its continued 
prosperity to the general soundness of its views 
in political economy, to its visible independence 
of party organizations, to its wise and steady ad- 
vocacy of commercial interests, and to its respect- 
able and dignified tone in regard to all demoral- 
izing public amusements. For the sake of these 
qualities many endure its heartless disregard of 
the stupendous wickedness which makes up the 
system of American slavery ; justas the multitu- 
dinous readers of another leading secular journal 
endure its tedious socialism, some for the sake of 
its zealous adherence to the whig party, some for 
the sake of its constant defense of the protective 
system, and some for its genial and generous hu- 
manity. The people of the North are not farther 
from socialism than they are from any disposition 
to legislate slavery into existence in territories 
under the control of Congress. It may be that the 
party leaders, of one great party or of both, are 
about to consummate some great crime against 
liberty ; but let them beware! If they fear not 
God who hears the cry of the oppressed, and 
whose ear is open to every groan of the mana- 
cled and tortured slave, let them fear at least the 
indignation of a betrayed and insulted people. 
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HOMELESS WANDERERS. 


The report of the Chief of Police informs us 
that there are hundreds of persons in the city of 
New York who are nightly accommodated with 
lodgings at the several station-houses because 
they have no homes. The situation of such per- 
sons is indeed deplorable; but there is another 
class of homeless wanderers whose case is no 
less to be pitied. By an inexorable custom of 
this old Dutch town, every man who does not 
happen to own the house he lives in, or to have 
it secured by lease, must decide on or about the 
first day of February of each year where he will 
domicile on and after the first day of May. If 
on the Ist of February he is notified that his rent 
will be raised beyond his means, or that the house 
he occupies is wanted for other uses, he is turned 
adrift to make his selection among houses to be 
vacated, of which ten thousand other unfortu- 
nates are in eager pursuit. He has no time or 
opportunity to choose a location, he dares not 
wait, he cannot parley about rent, the first of 
May is drawing on, and the “letting season” 
will soon be over, and if he does not procure a 
house immediately, he must do without. Mean- 
while he has no home, for the place in which he 
now lives has been suddenly deprived of all such 
associations, and where he shall next be he can- 
not tell. 

We (the writer) will give our own experience. 
Some two years ago we hired a new house—for 
the sake of having a clean one with “modern 
improvements”—and took possession before it 
was finished, living for weeks among masons, 
joiners, and painters, and without parlors or a 
front door! We recently submitted to the incon- 
venience and expense of being ousted for a fort- 
night for the second painting of the house. We 
could get no lease, but lived by faith ; and now 
that the house is in such excellent order, and the 
garden adorned with our shrubbery, the landlord 
politely informs us that he shall take possession 
of it himself on the first of May. Well, we have 
traversed day and night the district to which we 
are virtually restricted, and have sent out scouts 
in all directions, but there is no house “ within 
our bounds” which suits us or which we can 
command. Time wears apace. The lst of May 
draws on. What shall we do? Where shall 
we go? Those unfortunates who traverse the 
streets by night are sure of a lodging at the sta- 
tion-house ; but we can’t go to the station-house. 
We have shed some tears over stories of Irish 
eviction ; but the evicted tenant can go to the 
poor-house, or he can come to “swate America,” 
and be taken care of by the city authorities or 
the emigrant societies; but we are evicted here 
in America, and there is nobody to provide for us. 
As to the Hungarians, they have a special com- 
mittee to look after them, they are offered the free 
use of the best hotels, invited to dine with the 
President, and promised whole townships of land; 
but no committee has volunteered to provide for 
us. If we were in California, our friends here 
would be so moved at our homeless condition that 
they would have a house built for us and sent 
out entire; but we could do without a house in 
California better than we can here, for it is not 
the fashion to live in houses there, and it is here. 
Paul could hire a house even in heathen Rome, 
and Jeremiaa could afford to buy his cousin’s field 
even when he was in prison, and “the city was 
given into the hands of the Chaldeans ;” but we 
cannot afford to buy, and we cannot hire a house 
in all this Christian city. 

We have now spread our grievances before the 
public, to whom we look for redress from the 
miseries and oppressions of New York landlord- 
ism and antiquated Dutch customs. If Mr. Web- 
ster, or Mr. Seward, or even Mr. Foote, who 
are so ready to give away public land, will intro- 
duce a bill to meet the case, we will make him 
President, Free-Soil or not; or if Mr. Greeley 





will go fer thorough anti-rentism we will send 
him to Congress,—P. S. We've found a house. 











DRINKING THOUGHTS. 


ing to the estate of Dr. Prioleau, de- 


at ty bottles, aged 

bottle ; and other lots from $6 25 
to $3 25a bottle. Half a gallon brought $12—Ez- 
change paper. 

Who bought wine at eleven dollars a bottle? 
Some good Samaritan, perhaps, that the effemi- 
nate invalid might be cheered. Some poor 
widow, it may be, who never dreamed of tasting 
liquid gold, drank it, wondering if all wine were 
like this wine. 

But then, again, we can imagine the agitation 
of some rich gourmand as he hobbled to the sale, 
or slowly disburdened his carriage of his round, 
unwieldy bulk, lest some rival bon-vivant, equal- 
ly fat and more nimble, should get at the delica- 
cy before him. No; both are there, and time 
enough before the sale, to compose their wheez- 
ing breath. They are not alone. The crowd has 
a good assortment of men of the flesh. The 
lean, long, anxious, unsmiling, gaunt epicure, 
into whom the streams of abundance sink like 
rivers lost in the sands of a desert; the squat, 
paunchy, greasy-faced, gloating glutton ; the ele- 
gant gentleman, faultless in manner and in dress, 
serene and careless on the exterior, who, never- 
theless, discerns the main chance with a vigilance 
which usually leaves uproarious selfishness in 
the lurch. Here, too, sundry caterers for mag- 
nificent hotels swell with importance, and but- 
lers of rich men, anxious for something on which 
to spend money, despising hotel-caterers ; but all, 
caterers and butlers, obsequiovsly and despairing- 
ly giving way to some bold millionaire, in whose 
face they sadly read the fate of wine at $lla 
bottle ! 

The sale is done. Some go hence, thirsty all 
the way, and angry; and other some go al! the 
way drinking in imagination what, next Sab- 
bath, they mean to drink in earnest! But there 
is a sequel. 

He of the six dollars a bottle, was never more 
happy than in his arguments against sending 
money abroad to pamper missionaries who lazed 
away their lives in foreign parts, He considered 
money to be thrown away, contributed to such 
cause ; and it was a man’s duty, if he was rich, 
to take care of his means. 

Another grew gradually eloquent on the sub- 
ject of temperance ; made it entirely plain that it 
was a wilful sin to drink raw whiskey, cheap 
rum and drugged brandy, and ended with slip- 
ping out of his chair, soon after closing some re- 
marks in favor of moderate drinking. 

But a godly man belonging to a church that 
was genteelly orthodox, and whose members, 
from the pulpit to sexton, believed in the life that 
now is, promised to godliness, [profitable godli- 
ness ;] and who, being surely booked for heaven, 
paid their clergymen to see them safely de- 
livered, secured the wine at eleven dollars a 
bottle. Though a devout man, he could not 
help, on Sabbath morning, whispering his good 
luck to an equally devout friend, whose hopes of 
an invitation to dinner kept him from sleeping 
during the everlasting thirty minutes of the well- 
bred sermon. He was invited; so was the ex- 
cellent minister. What a cheerful piety pre- 
vailed in all that two hours’ dinner! It was not 
all gormandizing either. Scripture was quoted— 
wine for the stomach’s sake ; the plague of begging, 
alarmingly increased in our streets, was dis- 
cussed ; the impudence of the poor was properly 
rebuked ; their probable condition in heaven, and 
the necessity for a change of heart and of clothes 
before they entered there, were very satisfactorily 
spoken of by various good men. The wild here- 
sies of the time, in church and in state, were suita- 
bly denounced. At length, minor considerations 
were waived; and the dusky bottle, whose cob- 
webs and blotches the butler had reverentially 
preserved, took precedence of all other topics. 
How thoroughly it was tasted, how it was ogled 
and sipped, what silent joy, what rapturous ad- 
miration ; how grateful the guests and how gra- 
tified the complacent host, who lived a year in 
that one day !—these and other matters can be 
better set forth by those that drink eleven-dollar- 
a-bottle wine, than by one whose stomach has 
been so stout, and whose “ oft infirmities” are so 
tardy in appearing, that he dare not yet obey the 
injunction to “use a little wine.” % 





FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Feb. 18th, 1850. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—A melancholy case of sui- 
cide during the past week has spread a gloom 
over a portion of the city. Mr. Jos. E. Stickney, 
of the firm of Brown, Lawrence & Stickney in 
State-street, was found dead on Monday morning 
in the waters of the “back bay,” near the cross- 
ing of the Providence and Worcester Railroads. 
He was a little over thirty years of age, and had 
just returned from a very successful trip to Cali- 
fornia, having brought home, it is stated, over 
$10,000 in gold. There is no doubt of his tem- 
porary insanity, and we learn that his father and 
grandfather both suffered from the same malady 
He has left a most deeply afflicted wife. 

A young man returned in the last steamer from 
California, who left this country a sailor, sunk 
to the lowest depths of dissipation, and banished 
by his own perverseness from his family. He 
made his way to San Francisco, “ turned over a 
new leaf,” made himself generally useful, worked 
his way up to a partnership in one of the 
heaviest firms, and has now come back to boston, 
twenty-five years old, with a fortune of $100,000. 

Rey. Dr. Barrett, of the Chamber-street Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) church, preached, a week 
ago, his twenty-fifth anniversary discourse. He 
commenced with the formation of his society, 
and has been very successful in his ministry, 
He stated that during his pastorship he had mar- 
ried 302 couples, attended 252 funerals in his 
own society, and made over 6000 visits to fami- 
lies of his congregation. 

The jury have been unable to agree in the case 

of the “Abby Hammond,” and a new trial has 
been ordered for next month. In the House of 
Representatives on Friday last, Mr. Lawrence, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
that the petitioners against capital punishment 
have leave to withdraw. A “good time” must be 
“coming” when such a report can have a legal 
existence. Rev. Prof. E. A. Park, of Andover, 
has been elected by the Legislature as the 
preacher of the next election sermon. 
MISS BREMER AND THE WARREN-STREET CHAPEL. 
ay not be known to the majority 
he Warren-street chapel is 
one of the foci of the influence and efforts of the 
Unitarian “ ministry at large” in this city. W ith 
much that is commendable in the charitable in- 
structions which it communicates to the children 
of the poor, it is nevertheless one of the most 
“]iberally” and intensely sectarian spots in this 
metropolis. The plan of its conductors seems 
to be to draw in as many children as possible, to 
bind them together, and center their affections 
there, by a profusion of such schemes and sports 
as children love, and then to indoctrinate them 
theoretically and practically in such notions of 
the Sabbath and the Bible, and of life and char- 
acter, that whatever they may afterward become, 
it will be very certain that they will not easily 
become evangelical in their belief and life. The 
exercises of a recent Sabbath afternoon at this 
chapel, as reported in some of the daily papers, 
will illustrate the peculiar facility with which 
its reverend managers sieze hold of any passing 
excitement in order to degrade the Sabbath, and 
dilute the moral sense of the tender minds they 
have undertaken to influence. 

Pursuant to previous arrangement on the part 
of Rev. C. F. Barnard, Miss Bremer, the cele- 
brated Swedish novelist, visited the youthful 
congregation, and (whether before or after ser- 
mon is not stated) was weleomed by a hymn 
sung by the children, and composed by Mr. 
Whittier, of the sacred quality of which the first 
stanza here following will testify : 

“ Welcome from thy dusky woodland, 
Welcome to the sunny d, 
Which they sought and found of old.” 

After this part of the exercises were concluded 

(we are still left in disagreeable doubt whether it 
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was before or after the sermon), the Rev. Mr. 
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Barnard presented the distinguished rivaj of p, 
wer and Dickens with a “ wreath of eeten., 
moss from the rocks of Norway and Beedes > 
This-ceremony over, a general shaking of ha.) 
followed—the “ three hundred and fifty child... 
and the “large number, of a size and demeaner 
hardly to be classed as children,” enjoying ‘. 
honor of a presentation to the amiable and giftes 
authoress of the “Neighbors,* &c. “What 
followed between this and the bened 
whether there was any benediction 
informed. ' 
if we might be permitted, in deep humility a), 
with great respect, to make a suggestion io sm 
friends as to the programme of their next Sat 
bath’s entertainment, we would venture. - 
thought, that possibly if Mr. George Vay lerh ) j 
or Mrs. Frances Ann Kemble, could be : ne } 
to read selections from Shakspeare immediate), H 
after the sermon; or if Rey. Theophilus Fig, 
could be induced to perform some of his a . 
ishing experiments in electro-biology asa Vol, ; 
tary before the services, (as these persons hasan : 
doubt. ; 
5 
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to be very popular just now), it would un 
edly fill the house, without, to say the 
we may judge from the sample given above), da 
tracting anything from the mora! impression - ® 
the place, or of the day as interpieted | . 
place and its practices. 
Perhaps our own denomination, here and ‘ 
where, may by and by be convinced by 
incidents as these, that the devil is by no mea 
out of tare seed yet, and has not forgotten } 
old stratagem of working while hary, st. 
sleep. j | 


least, (if 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AND MINISTERIA} 

We learn that Rev. L. Swain, pastor of 
Pearl-street church in Nashua, N. H hes ns 
ceived a call to the pastorship of the Cone 
tional church in Cincinnati, Ohio, left race , 
the death of Rev. Mr. Lord. Rev. Mr. \\ hit 
recently from the Lawrence-« 
church in Lawrence, is preaching we hear, Heres Rn re 
great acceptance, to the “Central church” rece ‘ we highly pecnet 
ly formed in that place. A congregation of «iy st | pay eer nen 
or seven hundred persons have already we to suppre 
gathered, and the movement has thus far » seals Of the Uni 
with unexampled success. Rev. Mr. Russel war, All the o 
Springfield, has been called to the church in F.. would fail, Hox 
Randolph, left vacant by the departure of P =? | 
Peabody, of Aimherst College. 
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LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 
; which they regar 

Curcaco, Feb. 5th, 1850 

A considerable degree of interest pervades the 1 
gious community in this city, and is attended by sev 
ral hopeful conversions. The several Presbyteria: 
churches, excepting the O. S., and the Baptist al 
Methodist churches, are holding daily meetings afte: 
noon and evening, and yet there is little if any appear 

ance of excitement. : 

The Portuguese exiles are doing well. Mr. Gon, 
ves has left and returned to the east. A large tr: 
land has been offered them in the vicinity of Spnxy 
field, and no difficulty seems to lie in the way o! 
purchase, except the want of funds. They look 
their minister from Scotland, as soon as his heal) 
will admit of his coming. 

The Agent of the A. B. 0. F. M. reports an increas 
ing feeling of cordiality toward the Board in : 
churches of this vicinity. The course pursued by 
Agent has been rather to exhibit the marks of Diy 
favor upon the missions, than to discuss the policy 
the Board and defend its course. 

Rev. Mr. Magoon, of Galena, has declined the . 
of the First Presbyterian church in our city 
other candidate has been yet proposed, Rey. J.B 
Walker, of this city, is supplying the pulpit t 
porarily. 
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The Galena Railroad was, on the Ist inst opened others. What is 
to Elgin, and a celebration of the completion of thi p should be heard 
first section passed off very enthusiastically, Whe: should every day 
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Money is the only thing wanting to insure its speed same time, the S 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT WASHINGTO) 


Wasnineron, Feb. 16, 1850 

Messxs. Eprrors —The arrival of the represent 
tives and one of the senators elected by the new State 
of California, together with Mr. Butler King. Presi 
dent Taylor's accredited agent to help the Californians 
in forming a State Constitution, has done much to 
ward bringing matters to a crisis. To hear such m: 
as Mr. King and Dr. Gwinn arguing for the right 
Free Soil—men heretofore known by their zea 
support of all Southern ideas and feelings bea 
testimony to the reality, the firmness and unani 
of the opposition to slavery in California, and 1) 
possibility by any division or arrangement, of pro: 
ing tolerance for slavery on the shores of the Pacific 
seems to have satisfied the slaveholders that the . 
game is up, so far as California is concerned, and t! : 
ali they can even dream of achieving is some sort 
® compromise, by which other and unconnected gu: 
tions can be tied up with this, so as to be carrie: | 
the now inevitable success of this. The feeliny 
realization in regard to California, which was pr 
duced by the first appearance of its gold dust in Wa 
street, is akin to the feeling that has been produc: 
political circles by the appearance of its representatives 
in the form of living and well-known men, who 
come directly here from a participation in the ests 
lishing of a State government in that distant revi: 

What is, and what is to be, were strikingly appar 
on Thursday in the Senate. The President’s mess: 
was received announcing the arrival of the Cali! 
delegation, and communicating a copy of the ( 
tution. A motion was made to refer it to the Co 
mittee on Territories. Mr. Benton suggested | ; 
Mr. Clay would move for a Select Committee It is as dittieult 
Mr. Clay had coneluded not to make tat mot any signs of appr 
Mr. Benton eventually moved an amendment to + F % find sim 
pending motion, instructing the Committee to bri American sto 
in a bill for California, unconnected with any o: must be confes»: 
subject—in fact dividing the question. Mr. ( 4 place. The nu 
seemed to favor that course. Mr. Foote ap; and wses, the im 
him, with much solemnity, as a Southern Su: extent and accor 
whether he would vote for the admission of Ca of the boarding 
by itself, knowing that thereby t-vo Senators w the spruce Appe 
be added, whose influence would be adverse to show that Was} 
South. Mr. Clay replied, that he wished the Sen cee 
and the country to understand that, as an Ameri 
statesman, he knew no South, no North, no East 
West, to which he owed any allegiance. The o 
allegiance he owed was to the United States 
America, and the State of Kentucky! Mr. Fo 
seemed very much confounded. 
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RIGHT OF PETITION. § 
Progress is made in the Senate in the recove: H 
the right of petition, notwithstanding the repeated : § 
verse decisions. It was the right of petition w! ’ 
enabled the Dissenters of England, in 1843, being 
a minority of the people, and having very few : 
sentatives in Parliament, to defeat Sir James ( 
hams bill for giving the entire control of the « a 
tion of youth into the hands of the clergy of the E 
lished Church. It was by petition that a compara’ 
small number of people carried cheap poste; 
1838. Petitions carried the abolition of West Ind 
slavery, of the corn laws, and the navigation |a¥* 
Petition is the instrument of minorities when ' #% 
are overruled at the ballot-box. It is the first 
toward a reversal of the errors of the ballot-box. 1 
pretext that certain petitions are not to be rect 
because they ask what Congress has not power 
grant, is unsound. As Mr. Hale well said, * It 
the people to judge of what they have a right to 25 
that is their business; and when the petition 
before us it is then for us to judge whether we! 
the right to act or not; and not till then.” W 
nesday, the petition of 1470 women of New [lar 
shire, remonstrating against the allowance of ss’ 
in California and New Mexico, was received after 
bate. That is something gained. 
THE (AFRICAN) SLAVE TRADE 

We have had an able deputation of the Socic') of 20a) existiny 
Friends, Lindley Coates and others, bearing ! self to be ms. ] 
rials to the President and Senate in regard to the" knew each other’ 
effectual suppression of the African slave trade. + : increase of confid 
petition was presented in the Senate by Mr Dayt 
who said that the delegates had inquired very #0s"" 
ly about the disunion petition, and desired to lis 
in the most distinct manner any disposition : 
Society to favor disunion projects. Mr. King, . , 
bama, chought it would be of no use to send the me 
morial to the Committee on Foreign Relations: © 
we had already done everything in our power, got 
treaties and by legislation. to effect the object. If - 
ferred at all, it should be to the Committee on — 
merce, to see if some way can be contrived to preys 
the practice of building and selling ships for nom 
trade by citizens of this country. | He hoped fr 
ator from New Jersey woaid content himse!’ 
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